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KENT HAMPDEN. 


In. SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER IV. 





The Dwarf. 


A month earlier, Kent’s mother would have 
regarded his proposition to set out on a long and 
perilous journey as sheer madness; but now she 
welcomed it, and began the next day to pack his 
knapsack, weeping and praying silently as she 
did it. She was stunned by the hopelessness of 
the whole calamity. 

When Kent told her his plan, she said that God 
had put it into his heart. She would send the 
boy out in faith that God would help 
him to prove his father’s innocence. 

In order to travel independently, 
Kent must go on horseback. 

‘‘What is your plan?’ his father 
asked. 

“IT suppose, sir, the money must 
have been stolen between here and 
Cumberland. You say you have con- 
fidence in the three passengers ?”* 

“Perfect confidence, my boy.” 

“Then the money must have been 
taken by the coachman or by some 
way-passenger. I shall go to those 
who were with you all the way, and 
tell them the story. Perhaps they 
may have observed something which 
will be a clue.”’ 

“Very good! very good!’ Mr. 
Hampden’s spirits rose with this 
gleam of hope. 

“You will not tell any one that I 
have gone, father ?”” 

“Not a soul! I did mention it to 
Congdon, but I charged him to keep 
itsecret. By the way, Tom Congdon 
wants to go with you.” 

“Tom Congdon !’’ exclaimed Kent, 
dismayed. 

“Yes. His father thinks the ad- 
venture will make a man of the boy. 
Do you object ?”’ 

“N-no,” said Kent, who on second 
thought found the idea of a com- 
panion not unpleasant. “If Tom 
knows about it, it will be much bet- 
ter to have him go.”’ 

Tom was delighted with the pros- 
pect of adventure. Besides, his going 
as Kent’s comrade and friend would, 
he knew, prove to the boys his con- 
tempt for the scandal about Wetzel’s 
cave. He still kept the note-book, 
but he would not add to Kent’s trou- 
ble by telling him of the suspicion resting on him. 

Colonel Congdon consented to Tom’s going, 
“because,’’ he said, “if Kent should find the 
money alone, the town would say his father told 
him where to look for it. They would quote the 
old saw, ‘Hiders are good finders.” But no one 
will dare hint that Tom is an accomplice.” 

It was a cool October morning when the two 
boys started, Tom riding his frisky mare Bess, 
and Kent his father’s black horse, Coaly. Each 
boy carried a rifle, a change of clothes in a knap- 
sack, and saddle-bags stored with provisions, and 
sufficient money to pay the expenses incurred on 
the way. 

His father held Kent’s hand, his 
prayed that God might be with him. 
laughed, and threw an old shoe after him. 

He looked back at the corner of the street, 
and saw Carey perched on the cherry-tree, watch- 
ing them. 

“How she does want to come!” said Kent. 


“That baby has a heart as big as Jack the Giant- 
Killer’s.” 


mother 
Carey 


‘What a shame she’s a girl!’’ said Tom. 

The fields were covered with white frost, which 
disappeared as the sun came up. The road 
climbed up the sides of the hills, which now wore 
their royal autumn robes, gold and scarlet and 
crimson. 

There was a measureless splendor and silence 
m the forest that would have awed any one but 
. boy with a gun. The only interest Tom and 
Kent had in the woods was the hope of seeing 
wild game. If they could bring home a bearskin 


with the money, their glory would be almost too 
great to Support. 














The road was not a very lonely one. Some- 
times they met a traveller on horseback, with 
pack and gun like themselves; sometimes there 
were great freight wagons from Philadelphia 
going West and South. Twice they passed huge 
emigrant wagons, with high canvas tops, and 
drawn by eight horses, each carrying his arch of 
chiming bells. 

One of these was filled with emigrants going to 
“the Ohio,’’ which was then the West. They 
were from the Austrian Tyrol, and wore their 
picturesque costume; the women with their white 
sleeves and high red velvet caps peeping out of 
the huge wagon, and the men marching outside, 
each shouldering his gun. 

Kent drew a long breath. ‘‘It is a fine thing to | 
get out and see the world,”’ he said. The trouble | 





He hurried off to his wagon—a queer structure, 
built like a little canvas house in front, with a 
square box behind. The canvas was painted red, 
and the box striped brown and yellow, like a 
tiger’s back. 

The man was as extraordinary in appearance 
as his wagon. He was a dwarf, not more than 
four feet high, with a heavy chest, thin legs and 
a round, babyish face. 

He climbed like a cat to the box, opened it, 
and in a minute was back with a sponge, plaster, 
scissors, and a bottle. 

“Wet the sponge, my boy,’ he said, taking 
Tom’s head in his lap, and expertly clipping the 
hair about the wound. ‘It won’t need a stitch.” 

Kent watched while the dwarf, with the skill of 
a surgeon, dressed the cut and bandaged it. 








“| have not introduced myself.” 


at home dwindled and shrank on the open road. | 
He became absolutely certain of success in his | 
task of clearing his father’s reputation. 

‘I have no doubt the driver robbed father while | 
he was napping. It will be easy to find him by 
inquiring in Hardscrabble.”’ | 

“As easy as treeing a coon!’ shouted Tom. | 
“Then seize the money, hand the thief over to | 
the sheriff, and march home. That will be a 
great day! The whole town will turn out to 
meet us!’’ 

He whipped up Bess in his excitement, and 
just at that moment one of the men with the re- 
treating wagon uttered a shrill Tyrolese jodel. 
Bess cocked her ears, danced wildly down the 
hill, and then changing her tactics, stopped and 
threw Tom clear over her head. 

“Oh, she’s done it before!’’ he sputtered, as 
Kent pulled him out of the mud. “But I—I 
don’t want to keep you back; I’ll mount.’’ 

With the word, he reeled and fell senseless. | 
The blood was oozing from a deep cut in his head. | 
Kent brought water from a neighboring spring, 
sprinkled his face, tied up the wound with his 
handkerchief, rubbed his hands, and shouted in 
his ear. 

But Tom, for almost the first time in his life, 
had nothing to say. He lay still and white, the | 
blood soaking through the handkerchief. 

There was a rattle of wheels behind them. 
‘“What’s the matter?’ said a squeaky voice. 
‘“‘Don’t yell that way in the boy’s ears!’’ 

‘‘He’s dead!’’ said Kent, looking up, the tears 
rolling down his cheeks. 

The man gave a perplexed whistle. 
not, sonny,’’ he said. 


*“T reckon | 
‘“*Hold on a minute.”’ 


| he hopped about, bringing at last from the wagon 


Tom opened his eyes. ‘Take this,’ said the 
queer little man, pouring a few drops of the med- 
icine intoacup. ‘Aha! That brings the color! 
Take his legs, and we’ll carry him back into the 
shade.” 

“T must push on—push on!’ muttered Tom. 
“T am keeping Kent back.” 

“You mustn’t push on for an hour or two. 
Give your blood time to cool. It’s dinner-time, | 
anyhow. I was just going to have my cold re- | 
past. Will you take a bite with me, gentlemen ?”’ | 

“Thank you, sir. You’ve been very good in- 
deed to us!’’ exclaimed Kent, wringing the hand 
which his new friend held out. ‘I'll bring our | 
saddle-bags.”’ | 

Tom regained his senses rapidly as the cold | 
tongue, buttered biscuit and chicken were spread | 
on the grass. The dwarf whistled and sang as | 
a tiny stove, in which he set some chips burning. 

“Coffee!’? he said. ‘And sausages!’ He 
produced a miniature pot and pan. ‘The savory 
steam soon rose through the trees. 

“I’m sound as a trivet!’’ said Tom. 
was so hungry in my life!”’ 

‘Set to, then, gentlemen !”’ 

The dwarf himself ate little, but beamed down 
on his companions thoughtfully, running to the 
wagon to bring knives, salt, mustard, and what- 
ever he fancied they might want. Suddenly he 
stopped, drawing himself to his full height. 

“T have not introduced myself,’’ he said. ‘I 
am Nero Fife, at your service; peddler, travelling 
dentist, and mediciner. I can furnish you with 


*“T never 


stuffs, hats, pins, tapes and jewelry; can apply | 
| dry cups and leeches, cure cancers and corns, pull | enough to be the Wandering Jew.” 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 


teeth, and play the fiddle for the dances of the 
bong tong.” 

Tom laughed aloud, but Kent rose and shook 
hands with him gravely. ‘This is Tom Cong- 
don, Mr. Fife. My name is Kent Hampden,”’ he 
said. 

‘Hampden of Wheeling?’’ said the dwarf, 
with a keen glance at Kent's face. 

“He has heard that my father stole the pack- 
age!’ thought the boy, his blood hot in his veins. 
The dwarf was silent for a minute; then he be- 
gan to chatter with fresh energy. 

“Yes, sir! This is the famous Nero Fife,”’ he 
said, clapping his hands on his breast. ‘Known 
throughout the Alleghany Mountains! My 
mother was the beautiful Miss McJilton, cele- 
brated for having been stolen by the Indians 
when an infant. Not rescued until 
she was sixteen! She taught me the 
great secrets of the red man in the 
healing art—cancers, corns, —’’ 

“Well, you worked a wonderful 
cure on me, Mr. Fife,’’ said Tom, 
pulling out his purse. 

“Mr. Fife to the world,” said the 
peddler, loftily. ‘Doctor Nero tomy 
friends. Put up your purse, sir. 
Fees from indoor patients; but here 
in the woods we are all jolly good 
fellows.”’ 

Doctor Nero would not allow Tom 
to mount until the heat of the day 
was over. Seeing their impatience to 
be off, the little man sought to be- 
guile the time by playing on the 
tiddle and singing, in a high, cracked 
voice, the ballads of ‘‘Lord Lovel,”’ 
“Barbara Allen,’’ and others, and 
telling stories, to which the boys lis- 
tened with great interest. 

“The salt in my stories is that 
they’re true,” he said. ‘I’ve been 
twenty-five years a-travelling these 
mountains in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, visiting the same 
house twice a year. Nothing goes 
on in these houses—marriages, mur- 
ders or ghosts—but Nero Fife keeps 
the run of it. 

“T know some secrets. There are 
tales I could tell of men now living 
that would make your blood freeze 
at your heart! But Nero Fife knows 
how to hold his tongue! I carry 
news from house to house the year 
round; but no man can say that 
Nero Fife ever made mischief.” 

About three o’clock he permitted 
the boys to go on, forcing a bottle of 
medicine on Tom. With all his 
chatter, he had not questioned the 
boys as to their destination or errand. When 
they were ready to mount, Kent said, “We are 
going to Cumberland. Shall we meet you 
again ?”’ 

“It’s likely. I keep the road pretty close, this 
trip. I’m sold out, and am going to Philadelphia 
to lay in stock. I made some heavy sales in 
Wheeling ’tother day. So you’re Colonel Cong- 
don’s son ?” he said, turning abruptly to Tom. 

“Do you know him ?” 

“Know him? I knew your grandfather and 


| —why, I could tell you a story of your grand- 


father’s uncle that—but no matter! 
there that I don’t know ?”” 

The dwarf’s face, when he laughed, broke up 
into the countless wrinkles of old age; the next 
minute he had the vacant, smooth face of a baby. 
He came to Kent when he had mounted. 

‘‘And you’re Ralph Hampden’s boy ?”’ he said, 
peering shrewdly up at him. 

A sudden wild fancy rushed into Kent’s brain. 
Could this strange creature, who had been going 
up and down the hills so many years, know any- 
thing of his father’s early life? He shut his 
teeth to keep the question back. It was not for 
him to pry out his father’s secrets from stran- 
gers. 

The dwarf’s blue eyes were on him. ‘You 
don’t ask me if I have any stories about your 
grandfather? No? Well, good-by, and good 
luck to you, Ralph Hampden’s son!”’ 

He reached up and patted Kent’s knee, and 
then turned and trotted off to his wagon. 

“There’s something almost scary about that 
man,” said Tom. ‘Sometimes he looks old 


Who is 


46 


About sunset they reached Hardscrabble. 
Kent’s pulses quickened. Here he would find 
ihe first clue! He rode up to the inn-door. 

«Can you tell me where I shall find Mr. Armi- 
tive?’ he asked of the hostler, who sat lazily on 
the end of a mossy trough by the pump. 

“Blind Peter Armitage : 

“Yes.”’ 

“Went to Pittsburg last week. 
Thursday. 


Comin’ home 
Light, boys?” 

Kent and Tom looked at each other in dismay. 
‘They consulted in whispers. 

“We can’t follow him to Pittsburg; 
time,”’ Tom counselled. 

“A blind man, anyhow, would have been the 
said Kent. 
‘Let us push on to find Mrs. Digby in Washing- 


we've no 


’ 


least likely to see what was going on,’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


made heavy sales. He must have his money 
with him. 


Those fellows in the swamp!’ 

Tom gave a smothered cry. Both lashed their 
horses into a gallop, unslung their rifles and 
loosened the pistols in their holsters. As they 
reached the top of the hill, the dwarf’s song 
stopped. <A wild shriek rent the air. Below, in 
the hollow, was the peddler’s wagon, and a con- 
fusion of black figures. 

‘‘They’re on him!’’ muttered Tom. 

‘“We’re coming, Nero!’’ shouted Kent, as they 


| went thundering down the hill. 


ton, and if she can give us no clue we'll go to | 


Cumberland to the clergyman.” 
“Take yer hosses?’’ drawled 
hostler. ‘Supper? Bed?” 
“What do you say, Kent?” 
“I say, let us cover more ground before night. 
We've lost too much time already !”’ 
Tom trotted off, and Kent followed. The wind 
was chilly and damp. The boys were disheart- 
ened by their disappointment. 


the leisurely 


A couple of miles farther on the stage-coach 
dashed past them, full of drowsy passengers. 


‘he driver lifted his whip by way of salute, and | 


the guard blew a single note on his bugle. 

“Those fellows will sleep in Wheeling to-night,” 
said Tom, dolefully. 

Kent said nothing, but he felt suddenly that his 
back was turned toward home, and that the 
world into which he was going was big and cold 
and unknown. 

“I wish,”’ said Tom, ‘‘we had kept with Nero 
Fife. He was a good fellow !”’ 

“You called him the Wandering Jew just 
now!’ said Kent, crossly. 

Tom laughed, but prudently made no answer. 

The road now wound through thick forests. 
It dipped between two little hills into a gorge. 
At the side of the road in this gorge or hollow 
was the bed of a dried stream, thickly overgrown 
with briers and high grass. 
this point the briers moved. 

“Sh!” whispered Tom. ‘Did you see that? 
A bear!”’ 

“It can’t be! 
cat, probably.” 

They unslung their rifles in desperate haste, 
looked to the priming, and cocked them. All the 
chill and ill-humor were gone. Each whispered 
“Sh! and ‘Keep back!’’ and pushed his horse 
closer. 

“It stirs again! Fire!’’ cried Tom. 

*“Foh heben’s sake, massa, doan shoot pore 
nigga!’ a man cried, scrambling out of the 
undergrowth up to the road. He, too, carried a 
gun, and his hat was slouched over his eyes. 

‘‘What are you hiding there for, then, like a 
wild beast ?”’ said Tom, angrily, letting down the 
hammer of his rifle. ‘I had almost put a bullet 
through your head !”’ 

The man eyed them sullenly but said nothing, 
and the boys rode on. When they were out of 
hearing, Kent said, ‘‘Tom, there was something 
queer about that fellow. He did not talk like a 
real negro, and while his face was jet black, his 
hands were white.” 

Both boys turned and looked back. 


As the boys passed 


It’s too near the farms. A wild- 


‘Kent, there are two of them!” said Tom, | 


shading his eyes. ‘Don’t you see? One man is 
out of the briers. 


lows be up to ?”’ 


What rascality can those fel- 


“I'd think they were runaway slaves, but | tell 
you that man’s hands were white,’’ said Kent. 

“They’ve broken jail, more likely. Look 
there! Come back in the shade, or they’ll see us 
and send a bullet after us. There they go, creep- 
ing down into the thicket again! What shall we 
do?’ 

“Nothing; what can we do? They are in hiding 
for some reason, but they’ve done us no harm, 
and we have no cause to meddle with 
Besides, we’ve lost so much time already. 
let’s ride on.”’ 

“Just a minute!’’ 


them. 
Come, 


pleaded Tom, trembling 
with excitement. ‘1 want to know what they’re 
up to. They’re back among the brambles as still 
as death !’” 

The boys waited in silence. There was not a 
sound to break the stillness except the drowsy 
lapping of a stream in the woods. The sun had 
sunk out of sight, but the red shafts of light still 
struck up from behind the hills, while the hollow 
lay in twilight. 

“Well, we 
reluctantly. 


may as well on,” said Tom, 
“They seem to have settled them- 


selves with the snakes and frogs for the night.” 


Zo 


| 





| half-past four. 
sitting on the road and the other is creeping up | 





They had hardly ridden twenty paces when the | 


rattle of wheels behind them broke the silence, | 


and a shrill voice piped out: 
“And out of her grave there grew a red rose, 

And out of his a brier, 

And they grew and grew to the church steeple top 
Until they could grow no higher, 

And twined at the top a true lover’s knot, 
For all true lovers to admire—mire, 
For all true lovers to admire!” 


“It’s Nero!’ the boys exclaimed in a breath. 
‘*He is behind us. 
up. He must be in the hollow now,” said Tom. 
They drew rein and waited. 


descend into the gully. 


“Tom!’’ exclaimed Kent, “Nero said he had 


| 
. , 
| Mrs. Gowan, seeing her pass, peered through her 
spectacles, muttering : 

“For the land 
Cox, trailing her black alpaca through the dust 


Let us wait for him to come | 


The sharp lilt | just as if *twas common! 
rang out nearer, as the peddler’s wagon began to | more’n seven years. 


Repecca HarpinG Davis. 


(To be continued.) 
~@> 


FOR HONOR’S SAKE. 
The day will come when men have grace 
To know themselves, and sometimes take 
A humble task, a lowly place, 
And use it well for honor’s sake. 
—~Marianne Farningham. 


~@— — 
For the Companion. 


MISS COX. 


“Take off your things and rest a spell, do! | 


You look real tired, Miss Cox.” 

“Well, I don’t know. It ¢s dreadful hot,” an- 
swered Miss Cox, irresolutely. 

She took off her black ‘‘mitts,’’ rolled them 
carefully together, and tucked them into the 
lining of her hat, which she gave to Mrs. Bowen. 
Then she leaned back in the big rocker with a 
sigh of comfort. 

She was small and faded; she might once have 


been pretty, but now her blue eyes were pale and | 


sad, and the once golden hair was a dull drab. 
Mrs. Bowen came hurrying back, with some 

soft white ruffles in her hands. ‘Rosie finishes 

at the ’Cademy next week,”’ she said, with her 


mouth full of pins, “and I’m making her dress. | 


She looks like a picture in it.”’ 

The front gate opened, and Rosie herself came 
down the path. She was a very pretty girl of 
sixteen. ‘The walk had given her a bright color, 
and made her eyes sparkle like jewels under her 
fluffy golden bang. Miss Cox leaned forward 
with an eager look on her thin face. 

‘‘Good-afternoon, Rosie !’’ 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Cox ?” 
answered, carelessly. 

‘Your ma says you finish at the ’Cademy next 
week. I should like to see you.”’ 

Something in the pathetic voice touched Rosie, 
and she answered with pretty 
‘Nothing is easier, Miss Cox. You only need to 
be invited, and I invite. you. Won’tyou come ?”’ 

A faint flush of pleasure came into the thin 
cheeks, but it quickly passed away. 

“I wasn’t begging an invitation, Rosie; I didn’t 
mean it,’’ she said, humbly. 

“Of course you didn’t, Miss Cox, but I mean 
it,’ Rosie persisted. 

Miss Cox looked up wistfully. She loved this 
pretty, spoiled girl deeply, for in her fresh beauty 
she saw reflected her own girlhood, and that of 
the sister who had been dearer to her than life; 
but she only said, in her prim little way, ‘‘Thank 
you kindly, Rosie; I'll be pleased to come.”’ 

Rosie chattered gaily. Miss Cox drew a thim- 
ble from her pocket, and began hemming one of 
the ruffles. The shadows of the elms stretched 
farther across the road, and the clock pointed to 
Miss Cox put back her thimble, 
shook her narrow skirts, and rose. ‘I must be 
going now,”’ she said. 

‘*What’s your hurry ?” said Mrs. Bowen. 
calculated to have you stay to supper. 
while longer.”’ 

“No, thank you, Mis’ Bowen. I always give 
Foxy his supper at five, you know, and it’s quite 
a ways home.”’ 

Mrs. Bowen brought her hat from the front 
room. Miss Cox pinned it on, and then drew on 
her mitts with great care. 
and unlike herself. 

“T remember when Elviry finished,’’ she said, 
hesitatingly, ‘“‘she looked reel pretty, Elviry did. 
*Twas before pa died, you know. He was set on 
having her educated, she was so smart. Elviry 
had flowers. Will you have flowers, too ?’’ 

“Oh ves, indeed!’’ laughed Rosie. 
them! The hall will be all trimmed, and then 
the girls have them sent by friends sometimes, 
too.”’ 


Rosie 


ss] 
Do sit a 


She seemed nervous, 


Miss Cox’s eyes brightened. 
you something to wear then, Rosie. 


ask you if it wasn’t nice.” 
at Rosie. 

“Of course 
sweetly. 
Miss Cox.”’ 

“You lock so much like Elviry!” said Miss 
Cox, softly, and then added, hurriedly, ‘‘Well, 
good day! Good day, Mis’ Bowen!” 


I'll wear it,’’ answered Rosie, 


All the way home Miss Cox was in a state of | 


excitement. Her little straight figure, in its 


scanty dress, looked as prim as usual, but old 


sakes! If there aint Marthy 
And she hasn’t had it 
The Coxes always did lose 
their faculties early !”’ 

Miss Cox opened a gate at the right side of the 


graciousness, | 
| 


“Lots of | 


“I'd like to send | 
Would you | 
wear it? "Twas Elviry’s, and it’s real. I wouldn’t | 
She looked up eagerly | 


“It is lovely of you to think of me, | 


| road, and walked down the narrow path. The 
| black alpaca brushed against the low hedge of 


box that bordered the flower-beds on either side. 
A big gray cat that had been sitting on the door- 
step came slowly toward her with his tail erect. 
Miss Martha gave a little start. 

“I do believe I’m late!’’ she said, feeling under 
the door-mat for the key. There was no reason 
why Miss Martha should leave her key there, 
since she lived alone, but everybody in Greenfield 
did it, and she had lived in Greenfield ail 
life. 


her 


The door opened into a narrow hall, carpeted 
with oil-cloth. Foxy followed Miss Cox gravely 
as she went upstairs to change her dress, and 
then back again as she came down and prepared 
his supper. Miss Cox prepared her own supper 
as well, but ate very little herself. She washed 
the few dishes, and went upstairs again. 

Her excitement had given place to a troubled 
look, and she sat down by an open window, with 
her hands lying idly folded in her 
thought. 

| *Elviry, you wouldn’t care, would you?” 


she 
| whispered. 


“It’s because I love you so, and she 
looks like you, and—and—I'm so lonely !”’ 

There was no sound but the swish of a long 
elin branch against the roof, and a single sleepy 
note from a bird in the big lilac bush beneath the 
| window. Foxy rubbed against her skirts, but 
| she did not notice him. She still looked toward 
| the graveyard. 
| Suddenly she rose. ‘Anyway, I promised 

Rosie,’ she said, decisively. She lighted a small 
| hand-lamp, went to a bureau in the corner of the 
| room, unlocked the upper drawer and took out a 
| wooden box, and from that a small pasteboard 
|one, which she opened. It contained a large 
| brooch of thin, pale gold, filled with a lock of 
| light hair. Miss Cox lifted it reverently to the 
light, and brushed off a speck of dust; then she 
wrapped it in a little piece of paper, and tied it 
with a pink string. 

“T’ll carry it over to-morrow,” she said. Foxy 
jumped up in her lap, and she stroked him ab- 
sently. ‘I mistrust it isn’t too rich for a young 
girl to wear,’’ she said, anxiously. ‘It’s real 


And then it’s for Rosie, and she reminds me so 
of Elviry. 
sometimes. It’s dreadfully lonely here!’’ 

She ceased to stroke the cat, and he rubbed his 
head protestingly against her hand. She did not 
feel it; she was thinking of Rosie. 

The June days came and went, until the 
one arrived which was to end Rosie’s school-life. 
Miss Cox was up very early. She put the house 
in order, brushed her best dress and bonnet, and 
then went out into the little garden, and made a 
very large bouquet, with a big rose in the middle, 
then a circle of phlox and mignonette, then more 
roses, and last an edge of box. 
at her work with pride. 

‘It makes a proper nice bunch,’’ she said. 
guess she won’t have any nicer one.”’ 

Half an hour later old Mrs. Gowan 





“J 


was as- 


whose stems were wrapped in paper, and then in 


her gloves. 

The Academy was five miles from her house, 
and Miss Cox, slightly tired by this unusual jour- 
ney, walked up the steps, and then stopped at the 
door. A pretty girl in white came toward her. 

*“I—I came to see Rosie,’’ began Miss Cox, 
hesitatingly. ‘I aint too late, am 1?” 

shifting crowd bewildered her. 
| “Oh no,” answered the girl, pleasantly, ‘the 
| exercises don’t begin for half an hour. 
this way, and I will give you a seat.” 
| There were many curious glances at the queer, 
| little, old-fashioned figure, but Miss Cox sup- 
| posed they were all for her pretty companion, and 
trotted quietly down the broad hall to a seat near 
| the front. 





Come 


| There!’’ said the girl, stopping. 
you can see Rosie from here.”’ 

“Thank you kindly,”’ answered Miss Cox. 

The hall was filling rapidly. Miss Cox began 
to feel a touch of the excitement around her. 
soft color came into her cheeks, and she looked 
eagerly at the groups of white-robed girls. They 
were so different, with their dainty dresses, and 
rapid school-girl chatter, from any girls she had 
ever known. Ah, this would be a day to remem- 
ber all her life! 

More girls came in behind her. 


> 


Bowen! 


“Tam sure 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘“‘There’s Rose 
said one, ‘doesn’t she look pretty !”’ 
Miss Cox looked eagerly. Rosie, dressed in 

white, with pink ribbons, stood among a group 
| of girls. Miss Cox could not see the brooch. 
“My eyes aint what they were once,” 
| thought, with a sigh. 


she 


The girls behind her were laughing. 
a cute one!’’ said one. 

“Why, what now ?”’ 

“Oh, the most comical thing! 
tell it as she did. 
her! 


I can’t begin to 
I wish you could have heard 
You know, down in Greenfield, where she 
lives, there are a lot of queer people. One of 
these isan old maid. She was engaged thirty 
years ago, but her lover went West and never 
came back, and Rosie—she’s so funny, you 
know—says she never could get married because 
she’s matched already.” 

‘*How do you mean ?’ 

“Why, she has rhymed herself all up! 


’ 


Her 


lap, and | 


gold; you don’t see gold like that nowadays. | 


Maybe she’ll come and stay with me | 


Miss Cox looked | 


tounded to see Miss Cox ride past in the stage- | 
| coach, holding an immense bouquet of flowers, | 


an old handkerchief, to keep them from soiling | 


The | 


A| 


*Rosie’s | 
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name is Miss Cox, and she lives in a little house 
whose yard is bordered with box, and her garden 
has phlox and stocks, and her very cat is named 
Foxy. Isn’t it comical? Well, it seems she 
thinks that Rosie looks like a sister of hers who 
died ever so long ago, and so she’s taken a fancy 
to her; and when she heard that Rosie was going 
to graduate, she sent her an old brooch to wear 
that used to be her sister’s.”’ 

“The idea!”’ 

“You ought to see that brooch! 
a silver dollar, and full of hair. 
to us. 


It’s as big as 
Rosie showed it 
Of course she couldn’t think of wearing 
it; ‘twould spoil her dress, so she managed it so 
nicely. You know no one could see, on the plat- 
form, whether she wears it or not, but she has it 
in her pocket, and when she sees Miss Cox, after 
the exercises, she will put it on, and then take it 
off again. She says —”’ 

But Miss Cox heard no more. She was not 
| conscious that she had been listening. She thought 
only that these girls and Rosie—Rosie, whom 
she had so loved and trusted—were making fun 
of what had been Elviry’s. 

She trembled violently, and the color rushed to 
her face. She could not at first collect her 
thoughts, but gradually one thing became clear 
to her. Rosie was seeking to deceive her. 

She was pale and faint now. “If she’d only 
told me ’twas old-fashioned!’’ she thought. “I 
might have known, I suppose, but ’twas pretty, 
and I didn’t think. And she’s going to pretend 
she wore it all the time! ’T'was Elviry’s, too, and 
Elviry was so honest! Oh, what can I do?”’ 

A thought came to her. If she did not stay, 
she would not see Rosie, and then Rosie would 
not have to wear the pin. 

She rose in trembling haste; something dropped 
| at her feet. It was the bouquet of phlox and box. 
| Mechanically she stooped and picked it up, and 
|then hurried down the hall. Many turned to 
| look after her, but she went straight on. At the 
door the pretty girl stopped her. 
| Are you going?” she said, ‘“‘and before the 
| exercises?’ Then, catching a glimpse of her 

face, ‘‘I’m afraid you are ill. Let me get youa 
| glass of water.” 

Miss Cox sat down, faint and trembling. 
girl soon came back with the water. 

‘““Now let me get you an easy-chair, and you 
can rest here,’’ she said. 

Miss Cox shook her head and rose. 
must be going.’’ 
| The girl’s sympathetic face looked down at 
her. Miss Cox glanced at her big bouquet, now 
| partly crushed, and then up at the girl. Would 

she be like Rosie—pretty, faithless Rosie ? Some- 
thing in the clear eyes encouraged her, and she 
| put the flowers in the girl’s hand. 
| Will you take these, with an old woman's 
thanks ?”’ she said. 

She had never thought of herself as an old 
woman before that talk. 

It was eleven o'clock, and the sun shone hot 
and bright on the dusty roads. The coach did 
not return to Greenfield until three o’clock, and 
then Rosie and her mother would be in it. She 
must walk back. She lifted her dress carefully 
}and started down the street. It grew hotter and 
| the trees gave less breeze, but she did not falter. 
She became faint, for she had eaten nothing since 
early in the morning. The dust settled in all the 
folds of her dress. She walked wearily on. 

About four o’clock Mrs. Gowan saw a pale, 
dust-covered little figure enter Miss Cox’s gate. 

“Wal, I never /”’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘Marthy Cox, 
with her best dress, in that state !’’ 

Miss Cox shut the front door, and then dropped 
} upon the stairs. She did not move until, an hour 
| later, she heard Foxy crying for his supper. 
| Then she opened the door. 

“Come in, Foxy,’’ she said; ‘‘you’re all I’ve 
got now.” 

The cat rubbed against her dress, and she 
| stooped to stroke him, her pale eyes full of tears. 
The coach came down the road, leaving a cloud 
of dust behind it, but she did not look up. It 
| stopped before her gate, and a girl got out and 
| hurried down the path. 

It was Rosie. She had her arms full of pale 
pink rosebuds, and she wore Elviry’s brooch. 
Miss Cox turned very white. She felt weak and 
dizzy, and sank down on the doorstep. Rosie 
knelt beside her with a little cry. 

“Miss Co&, please don’t look so! 
have I done? 
you? 
sorry !”’ 

Her blue eyes filled with tears and her voice 
trembled, but she went on bravely : 

“You heard what the girls said! Oh, Miss 
Cox, if you knew how sorry I felt the moment I 
had said that! I don’t ask you to forgive me—I 
don’t see how you can, I only wanted you to 
know. Miss Cox, I wore the brooch all the 
| time—I did indeed! I put it on after I said that, 
| and I never took it off; but oh, I felt so wretched 

and mean, and when I found you had gone, it 
was all spoiled for me. I deserved to have it so, 
I know!” 

Miss Cox looked up. ‘You wore it all the 
time, even if ‘twas ‘old-fashioned ?’”’ 
with a strange eagerness. 

‘Every minute,’’ answered Rosie, earnestly. 

Miss Cox smiled faintly up into the pretty, 
humble face. ‘Thank you, dear,’’ she 
simply. 





The 


“No; I 


Oh, what 
Dear Miss Cox, what can I say to 
I know it all, and I am so sorry—so 


she said, 


said, 


i Do you mean you are not angry with me, 
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that you can ever forgive me?” cried Rosie, 
eagerly. 
A look of surpri 





came over the little pinched 


face. “Me?” she said, wonderingly, “I had noth- 
ing to forgive. I always loved you, Rosie. "Twas 
only for her.” Her eyes wandered to the little 


chureh-yard. 

Rosie understood, then. 
from the doorstep. 

“Miss Cox,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘would she 
care—do you think—we might take her these?” 

Miss Cox looked incredulous. ‘But they’re 
yours, Rosie. They were given to you!” 

For answer Rosie laid the flowers in Miss Cox’s 
arms. The fragrant rose-petals rested against the 
black dress. As Miss Cox moved, their sweetness 
was shaken out into the warm summer air, but 


she lifted her rosebuds 


THE YOUTH’S 


of the butte, with an overhanging cliff a hundred 


| feet above it. 


At the end of the cabin farthest from the wall 
the ground broke off perpendicularly twenty feet 
downward to the spring, the source of the brook. 
The only way to cross from one trail to the other, 
except by going a mile down the brook or to the 
north end of the butte, was therefore through the 
cabin, and for this purpose the soldiers had left a 
door on each side. The cabin could be approached 


| or attacked only on the east and west sides. It 


more of it was breathed into her lonely, colorless | 


life. 

The sun was shining low behind the trees, and 
two swallows were dipping their wings in the 
golden air. The purple blooms of the long grass 
made a soft, violet haze across the meadow, and 
beyond that lay the quiet churchyard. 

“Come,” said Rosie. Dororuy E. NELSON. 
—+ or — 

For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


In a Navajo Trap. 


The massacre had ended with the death of the 
old men. I sent the Pueblos, who turned out to be 
the same party that 1] had arrested at Los Valles, 
back to their own reservation, and spent the night 
at the house of Padre Gutierrez, the hospitable 
priest of the village. 

Early next morning I had the mules examined, 
and found that most of them needed a day's rest 
before starting on the return march. Finding 
one of the leaders tolerably fresh, 1 told Sergeant 
Cunningham to take it and get ready to accom- 
pany me to Los Valles Grandes. I gave orders 
to the rest of the party to remain in town until 
next morning, and then make a leisurely march 
to camp by way of the hot springs. 

Instead of ourselves returning by this route, 
we took a shorter and rougher one pointed out 
to us by Padre Gutierrez. It was almost as 
straight as an arrow, but led through a country 
which we had not scouted. The Sergeant and 1 
rode away at half-past nine o’clock, Vie bound- 
ing and barking at my horse’s head. 

Six miles up the valley our road, which had 
now narrowed to a path, entered the forest, and 
ran along the side of a small brook, which it 
followed several miles, and then rose gradually 
to the side of a range of hills. We were walking 
our animals along the side of this acclivity, at a 
considerable distance above the brook on our 
left, their hoofs making no noise in the soft, 
black earth, when I was startled by the braying 
of an ass somewhere in the valley. 

Sergeant Cunningham threw himself quickly 
out of the saddle, and held his mule closely by 
the curb-bit beneath the jaw, to prevent its re- 
sponding to the call. I also dismounted. 





Sighting the Enemy. 


We were in a clump of trees which commanded 
a view of the valley, and covered us from sight 
in all directions. Looking across the valley, I 
caught a glimpse of a party of Indians a little 
beyond the brook. Using my field-glass, I saw 
clearly twenty-one Navajos sitting about a camp- 
lire, eating their dinner. 

As many ponies were grazing near, and a 
mule anda burro. From some peculiar marks, 
| had no difficulty in recognizing the donkeys as 
the property of Cordova, lost at the time of the 
Navajo raid into our valley, and I had no doubt 
the mule also was his. Packs were lying near the 
lire, showing that the captured animals were being 
used as beasts of burden. 

All this time I had entirely forgotten my dog 
Vic. If I had thought of her in season, it would 
have been easy to keep her close at my heels; but 
1 had left her free to wander. 

Suddenly I heard a chorus of grunts from the 
Indians, and looking in their direction, I saw Vic 
stand for an instant with her forefeet on a pros- 
trate log, look questioningly at the savages, and 
then drop down in the furze and disappear. 


could not be reached from above, for the cliff 
jutted out over it at least thirty-five feet, so thata 
stone dropped from overhead would fall five feet 
outside the south wall of the cabin. 

There was a small window in each of the walls, 
except the one that rested against the precipice, 
and here was a wide stone fireplace. Two men, 
if provided with plenty of rations and ammuni- 
tion, could make a good defence. Water could be 
had by lowering a bucket or canteen from the 
window in the southern end to the spring, twenty- 
four feet below the window-sill. 


Indians Reconnoitring. 


The Indians had discovered our escape, and 
joined by all but five, who were in the woods at the 
east, had returned to the west of us. They showed 
great respect for our place of refuge and our 
rifles, for they kept well out of range. Our Spring- 
fields could throw a ball farther and could be 
loaded more rapidly than any guns in their posses- 
sion, for this was before the Indian trader had 
sold the tribes the modern improved firearms. 

We removed the saddles and bridles from our 
animals, and hitching one on each side of the fire- 
place, began to discuss our prospects. 

“If we could keep a couple of fires going before 





| the doors during the night, sir,” said the Sergeant, 


The effect of this sight of a white man’s dog 
8 s> 


wearing a brilliant metallic collar, was electrical 
upon the red men. They sprang to their feet at 
once, seized their arms, and began saddling and 
bridling their ponies. 

“Vie has betrayed us, Sergeant,” I said. “There 
is nothing for it but to get out of here as fast as 
possible!” 

As we sprang into our saddles and regained the 
trail, Vie came with a bound before us, and 1 
immediately gave her positive orders to keep close 
atour heels. We rode as fast as it was possible to 
do without making a noise, hoping that we might 
set a considerable distance away before we were 
discovered; but we had not gone far when a yell 
from the direction of the Navajo dinner-party an- 
nounced that we were seen. 


A Place of Refuge. 

As we galloped on I noticed, quite a distance in 
audvance, an eminence or butte, which lifted its 
“ummit nearly three hundred feet skyward, and 
Which presented on the side toward us an almost 
perpendicular wall. When we approached it, we 
“uw a neat log-cabin close at its foot, nestling 
under its over-arching brow. We dismounted, 
led our panting and utterly exhausted animals 
‘to the cabin, closed the doors, and went to the 
Windows with our rifles. 

l afterward learned that during the Confederate 
iy usion of New Mexico from Texas, two years 
»etore, this cabin had been a station for pickets, 
to prevent an approach by way of The Great Val- 
eys. It was about thirty by twenty feet, and stood 
with one end close against the perpendicular wall 


“we might keep them away.” 





COMPANION 

e 
| lie down now.” The dog went to a corner, and 
lying down, appeared to sleep. 

I wrote a letter to Sergeant Mulligan at the camp, 
telling the story of our situation, the Sergeant 
keeping watch at the windows. I also took a flat 
pine stick, smoothed it with my pocket-knife, and 
wrote upon it in large letters, “Examine her 
lar.’ I intended she should carry the stick in her 
mouth, as she had hitherto earried articles and 
messages, fearing she would not understand she 
Was to go on an errand unless all the conditions of 
her education were observed. 


col- 


presence occasionally among the trees, far away 
on either flank. We once heard the rapid strokes 
of an axe, as of chopping, and wondered what it 
could mean. It was by no means unusual for these 
Indians to fell trees. 
and were fairly well skilled as workers in iron. 


47 


glass I looked out of the window in the direction 
of the mysterious sound, and on the edge of the 
wood, saw a log about three feet in diameter and 
twenty-tive feet long rolling slowly 
propelled by some unseen power. 

Passing the glass to the Sergeant, I said: “The 
Indians seem to be rolling a log in our direction. 
See if you can make out their purpose.” 

“I think it is quite plain, sir,” 
geant, after a long look. 


toward u 


replied the Ser. 
“When we came in here 


| our range from the windows was clear for over 
| two hundred yards, and the Indians had no chance 
During that day the Navajos simply showed their | 


They had white men’s axes, | 


Our foes seemed disposed to wait for night | 


before beginning operations, whatever might be 
their intentions. 
the trees, I called Vic and attached the note to her 
collar, wrapped in a piece of the lining of my 
blouse. 


Sending a Message for Help. 


“] think, Sergeant,’”’ I said, ‘‘we had better send 
our message before it gets darker and the Navajos 
close up nearer, or we light our fire.” 

“Yes, she can’t leave any too soon, sir, I think. 
It is going to be pokerish work for us before morn- 
ing, and I shall be mighty glad to see a few of old 
F Company appear round that rock.” 

After fastening the note securely in the dog’s 
collar, T placed the stick in her mouth, and opening 
the eastern door, said, “Now, little Vic, take that 
stick to the Sergeant,—go!”’ 

She walked across the room and dropped the 
stick at Sergeant Cunningham’s feet. The Sergeant 








Vic takes 


“IT am afraid a fire would be a greater advantage 
to them than to us. I wonder if the roof is coy- 
ered with earth? It is flat.” 

The Sergeant easily ascended the wide-mouthed 
chimney by stepping on the projecting ends of the 
rough stones of which it was built, and after look- 
ing out of its top a moment called down to me: 

“Yes, sir, it is covered with two or three feet of 
earth.” 

“All right then. If we can get pine enough to 
keep a blaze going we will have one. A fire on the 
roof will not confuse our vision, but will that of 
the Indians. It will throw them in the light, and 
us in the shade.” 


Preparations for Defence. 


We set at work at once and pulled down all the 
bunks, breaking the pine puncheons and posts of 
which they were made into fragments with large 
stones taken from the fireplace. Then Cunning- 
ham once more ascended the chimney and tore 
away one side of the part which projected above 
the roof—the side looking in the direction opposite 
the precipice. This would enable us to replenish 
the fire, and at the same time remain concealed 
from the enemy on our flanks. As we could be 
fired at in two directions only, a man standing in 
the top of the chimney was safe. 

Fortunately, Padre Gutierrez’s housekeeper had 
put up for us a lunch suflicient to subsist us, in- 
cluding Vic, for a couple of days, and water could 
be drawn easily through the southern window with 
a canteen and lariat. 

“Now, Sergeant, lam going to put Vie’s educa- 
tion to a practical test,’ said I, taking my note- 
book from my pocket. “Keep a sharp lookout as 
T write.” 

“What! 
men?” 





Going to send her to Jemez for the 

“No; I could hardly make her understand my 
wishes in that direction. But there is no doubt she 
can be sent to camp.” 

“Yes, sir; I think she will go to the Valleys. 
has several times taken messages nearly as 
Look at her!” 

Vie had come forward and sat looking 
gently from one to the other as we talked. 
right, litle girl,’ I said, patting her, ‘‘you 
shall have a chance to help us after dark. 


She 
far. 


intelli- 





Go and 


a Message. 


stooped, and placing his hand under her chin, 
sed her face upward. 
“there is but one Sergeant in the world to you, and 
he is here, isn’t he?” 

“That is true. I never sent her to any Sergeant 
but the First Sergeant. I'll have to send her to 
another of her warm friends—perhaps, in her esti- 
mation, her best—the cook. Here, Vic,’’—placing 
the chip once more in her mouth,—‘‘take this stick 
to the cook—go!” 

The setter looked at me an instant and then at 
the Sergeant, walked to the door, looked out. and 
then glanced questioningly to me. 

“Yes, little one—the cook—go!” I repeated. 

She bounded through the doorway, and turned 
the corner of the butte at a run, bearing our mes- 
sage to our comrades at Los Valles Grandes. 

For a while after the departure of Vic, the Ser- 
geant and I stood at opposite windows and gloomily 
watched the darkness deepen in the woods. In 
order to husband our fuel I was disposed to put off 
the lighting of our bonfire as long as it appeared 
safe todo so. As the evening advanced into night 
we heard a crushing sound as of a heavy wheel 
rolling over twigs and gravel, but were unable to 
guess its meaning. 

Fearing that any further delay to light our fire 
might bring disaster upon us, I told Sergeant 
Cunningham to kindle it. He ascended the chim- 
ney, lighted a few splinters of pitch pine and 
placed them upon the roof, and as soon as they 
were well lighted added to them half a dozen bil 
lets of wood which [ passed up to him. 
a blaze was leaping upward, and, being reflected 











strongly by the white sandstone of the over- 
hanging cliff, lighted the whole space about the 


cabin. 
What Did It Mean? 


\s soon as the Sergeant descended to the floor 
we looked out of the windows. Everything about 
us was plainly visible to our eyes, and we were 
certain that our movements could not be seen by 
the Navajos. To the east all was silent, and for a 
long time we had noticed nothing in that direction 
to suggest a lurking foe. To the west we could see 
no enemy, but the same puzzling sound of crush- 
ing and grinding came to our ears. What could it 
be, and what did it threaten? Adjusting my field- 





As dusk began to settle among | 
t=) tw] 


to harm us, for they couldn’t approach without 
being exposed to our fire for a long space. That 
log seems to me to be a movable breastwork, which 
can be rolled up to our very door.” 

“That’s so, Sergeant. Probably they are lying 
low behind it and rolling it forward. Rather a 
black prospect for us if we cannot stop it.” 

We stood silently, watching the slow approach 
of the moving breastwork. 

CapT. C. A. CURTIS, U.S. A. 
(To be continued.) 


DIVINELY APPOINTED. 


Doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law unseen, and still 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil 
Notas I Will. 





Helen Hunt. 
— > tae 


For the Companion. 


PRAIRIE SIGNS. 


The Dakota prairies are not uninteresting, as 
many travellers would have their readers believe. 


Their monotony is only apparent. <A close study 


; of even the most level and apparently character- 


| edges of the tents. 
“Well, Vicky,” he said, | 


less stretch of sod will yield the most surprising 
and interesting results. It is like the ocean in its 
immense sweep and in the changelessness of its 
lines, and the great variety of its shades of color 
and its light-eflects. 

But it is unlike the ocean in retaining traces 
of change upon its surface—mysterious marks of 
storm and fire. . Looked at closely, the turf i 





page closely written with strange and often 
pathetic lines—whole histories of storm and 


stress of war. 

One of the signs first to strike the eyes is the 
sight of the buffaloes’ bones seattered thickly 
over the plain. The living buffalo has lon; 
disappeared, even from these prairies, and the 
freshest “crib”? of bones dates back ten years. 

Many of these, I suppose, may be twenty-five 
or even fifty years old. Of these last nothing 
remains save the hardest part of the skull and the 
teeth. The burial-places of others, still older, are 
indicated by the more luxuriant growth of grass. 

Dakota boys soon found that the buffalo car- 
casses on the upland were good places to look 
for arrow-heads, for the Indians sought the 
young and strong animals, and generally killed 
them on the open plain. | have seen arrow- 
heads and spears driven quite through the shoul- 
der-blade, showing with what great force they 
were sent. 

Next to the bones in interest come the buffalo 
trails, seen everywhere as deep, crooked fur- 
rows. At the place in Dakota which I have in 
mind, they ran from the southeast to the north- 
west. These undoubtedly show the course of the 
buffalo, as they came and went from the feeding 
grounds to the watering-places. 








Occasionally, on the prairies, one comes upon 
an Indian trail, shown by two parallel furrows 
more direct and purposeful than the buffalo 
trails; and still more interesting are the circles 
of stones found very plentifully in this part of 
Dakota,—McPherson County,—indicating where 
the fepees were pitched. The stones, I suppose, 
served the purposes of pegs, being laid on the 
As they were simply rolled off 
when the tent was folded, they served in turn for 
others. 

1 well remember what a stir it gave my imagina- 
tion, one beautiful May morning in 1863, as 1 stood 
in the midst of the level sward in MePherson 
County. On the west was the low, irregular line 
of treeless hills, and on the cast the fresh, green, 
level plain, stretching into the misty distance like 
the Atlantic Ocean—the far-away, advancing line 
of shanties, like a fleet of little boats, keeping up 
the illusion of a sea. 

1 was in advance of civilization. There was no 
sound save the trill of the lark, the cry of the 
plover or the short, shrill shriek of the hawks. 
It was a weird scene. I stood in the centre of one 
of these rings of stone, and in imagination I re- 
called what must have been a characteristic seene— 
as characteristic of the land and people as the 
tourney of feudal England. 

[saw the group of tents, surrounding the large 
one of the chief; the horses picketed, waiting the 
morning mount; on the far-away hills dark masses 
ot buffalo and swifter masses of antelope. 

On a distant mound, like a figure of bronze, the 
wolf stood, with long body alert, and head thrown 
sidewise. Men were swarming about the tents; 
some mounted, with arrows slung at the back and 
spear in hand, impatient to be off, while the rest 
consulted and motioned towar | the distant herds. 

I imagined with what joy the young men vaulted 








gm, apon their horses, and how impatient they were to 
Soon | start. 


The sunlight fell upon the plain, and the 
springing grass was as sweet to the eye as the 
word to the lip. The white man’s world was still 
far away—almost unknown. 

It is probable that the Indians’ real life and emo- 
tions will never be written; but it seemed to me 
that morning that I got nearer to the feeling of the 
wild huntsmen of the buffalo than ever before or 
since. These Indians were not beasts nor demons, 
but men living under conditions which required 
and produced savagery in some things. 

One “sign”? which I have never seen written of 
at any length, nor satisfactorily explained, is the 
“fairy cirele.” These marks on the are 
figures wrought in grass of a darker green than 
the rest, usually found4n places where the ground 
is perfectly smooth. They can only seen at 
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favorable seasons of the year—say the first of | landscape was so peculiar, that I had gone be- | comprising a number of small, separate colonies, 


yond the reach of anything I had ever known or 
loved. I shall never be able to forget that scene, 
as we lay in the shade of our wagon and looked 
at the hills, the faint, delusive gleam of the dis- 
tant lakes, and saw the cranes rise out of the 
grasses. 
Those hills! 


June. On this morning of which I write oy | 
were very plain, and excited the greatest wonder 
in our minds. The circle is of even breadth, and 
looks like Fig. 1. It is thirty or forty feet in 
diameter, and has an appearance as if dark-green 
vrass had been planted by a gardener in the 


midst of a yellow-green sward. Prodigious mounds of clay and 











loose bowlders, each slope white with stones look- 
ing like a flock of sheep rushing toward the val- 
leys. Those lakes—stagnant, poisonous, silent; 
no life there, no paddling duck, no swinging 
blackbird. Foam-edged, soapy, yet clear and 
crystalline; lakes toward which, on countless 
sultry days, the buffalo had rushed, mad with 
thirst, and drank and died; lakes that burst on 
the hunter’s famished eyes like the gleam of sil- 
ver, only to burn his parched throat like lye. 
Grasses thick, yellow mixed with green, old with 
new,—so thick that the antelope were lost in it,— 


Sometimes the ‘“‘rings’’ are mere crescents, | shelter for the cold fox and wolf in winter, into 


(Fig. 2), or crescents with a supplementary line | which the antelope cowered when the north wind 
Sometimes the supplementary line is | swept over the hills. 


Once again, ss I write, the wild-geese pass by 


| 
j >) ( , | overhead, the shadows of clouds slide down the 
C) | hills, the hawks scream in their sport, the wolf 


(Fig. 3). 


looks down at me from a distant swell, and out 
of the unknown west the wind drives the white 
puffs of cloud. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
complete (Fig. 4)—a circle, in other words, 
having one side much broader than the other. 
Sometimes it seems to be an attempt at represent- | 
ing a bow (Fig. 5). This last form is very rare; 
I have seen but few like it. 

What these are I certainly do not know. They | 
are too large to be the result of tent-setting and, | 
besides, they would not be found in low ground 
in such case. It has been supposed that they are 
the marks left by electrical vortices during | 
storms, but they are as yet unread signs. I think | 
they are the result of intelligent force; but I have 
no theory. 

I am no more sure of their cause than Iam of! Itis rarely that a statesman in a colony—even 
that of another phenomenon to which my atten- | if it isa large colony like Canada or Australia— 
tion was called. There are many instances where, | achieves a reputation that is world-wide. One 
in the exact centre of a shallow basin in the sod,— | reason of this is that the political affairs of colo- 
a “dip” thirty or forty feet across,—there rests a |nies are, to a large degree, local in their scope. 
huge bowlder. The whole effect is that of a ‘‘cir- Colonies do not usually have diplomatic relations 
cus ring,’’ and the children call these depressions | with other countries; they do not make treaties 
by this name. The depression is so round and | with them, or declare war and conclude peace. 
the stone so exactly in the centre that one cannot But one colonial statesman, by reason of his 
rid himself of the impression that the spot was a | abilities, his political power and success, and his 
threshing-floor or a circus ring. If the ground | long occupancy of office, and by reason of the 
beneath were of limestone formation I think I | extent and importance of the country which he 
could explain it; but as it is clay for thirty feet, | leads, has attained to an eminence similar to that 
and an impervious layer of slate at last, I simply | occupied by statesmen of high rank in larger 
retire from the field of discussion. | States. 

Another mark almost equally baffling is the| This is Sir John Alexander Macdonald, the 
shallow pit, or ‘“‘wallow,’”’ which is not unfre- | present Prime Minister of Canada, who is always 
quently found in Dakota. These pits are quite | familiarly spoken of in his own country as “Sir 
unlike the ‘“hog-wallows”’ or ‘buffalo-wallows” | John.” 
of Iowa and Minnesota. They are on the up-| Sir John’s political career in Canada has cov- 
land, have abrupt perpendicular sides, and look | ered a period of forty-six years. He was born 
precisely as if the soil had been lifted out bodily | 
a foot or two deep, leaving the clay subsoil ex- | 
posed. The bottom is generally covered with | Canada. He was admitted to the bar at the age 
gravel. | of twenty, and at twenty-nine years of age was 

There are many theories as to the cause of | 


| elected a member of the Parliament of Upper 
these. It has been claimed that the cavities were 


Canada. 
burned out during great drought, and also that Ever since that time he has been constantly 
they were worked out by the buffaloes pawing | engaged in public life, and a greater part of the 
the dust. Others see in them the work of the 


time he has held high office in the colonial gov- 
wind as well. My opinion is that the buffalo and | ernment. He first took office in 1847, when he 
the wind together did the work. ,' had only been three years in Parliament. 

These are a few of the signs which the observ- | Since that period he has been Attorney-General, 
ant eye of the traveller will see as he rides or | Minister of Militia, of Justice, of the Interior, 
walks across these strange stretches of short, | and of Railroads, and has several times been at 
crisp grass. As I rode, on the morning of which | the head of the Cabinet as Prime Minister. He 
I have spoken, toward the hills, entering through | had the distinction of being the first Prime Min- 
narrow defiles into valleys holding alkaline lakes | ister of the Dominion of Canada, after its forma- 
surrounded by deep grasses, it required little | tion in 1867, and continued to hold the post till 
effort to imagine savage men signalling from | 1873; and again from 1878 to the present time. 
peak to peak of those bare and stony hills. | But the record of Sir John’s political achieve- 

I could imagine a gigantic sentinel buffalo | ments is not expressed by the mere statement of 
standing like a figure of granite outlined against | the many offices he has held. He has done more 
the sky, watching the surrounding valleys for his | than any one else to build up and strengthen the 
foes, the red men, and roaring a sudden warning | Canadian Dominion, to foster its commerce, and 
upon his herds as he thundered down among | to develop its industries and business. 
them. It was so silent and so lone, and the To him mainly Canada owes it that, instead of 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 
———_—+or—- - 
For the Companion. 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
He towered among mankind as I do here ; 
Like me, his genius, shining far and clear : 


And mine it is to stand and honor him 
In whose bright glory I myself were dim! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


t= 


THE CANADIAN PREMIER. 


he was five years old his father emigrated to 


in Glasgow, Scotland, in January, 1815, but when | 


it was transformed into a united federal State, 
with a central government and Parliament; a 
State very similar in its construction to that of 
the mother country, Great Britain. 

Sir John’s services to Canada include the adop- 
tion of a large number of important measures. 
It was he who established the Canadian civil ser- 
vice on the permanent basis it now occupies; 
whose energy aided in the successful establish- 
ment of the great railway line which connects 
Canada with the Pacific coast; and who intro- 
duced the policy by which manufacturing on a 
large scale was introduced in the Dominion. 

To him Canada owes it that it has direct steam 
mail communication with Europe; that its sys- 
tem of public education has been extended, and 
that a well-devised election law has come into 
force. 

He was selected and served as one of the 
Joint High Commissioners by whom the Treaty 
of Washington, that settled the famous Alabama 


Claims, was framed, and received the high honor | 
of being created a member of the Imperial Privy 


Council for his services. 

Throughout his political career, Sir John has 
been the leader of the Canadian ‘‘Conservative”’ 
party, and it is owing, no doubt, to his great 
ability and popularity to a large degree, that that 
party has so long remained in control of office 
and power. As a party leader he has great tact; 
he is somewhat mysterious and silent, and he 
has the art of conciliating men, and attracting 
them to his leadership. 

The value of his services induced the Queen to 
confer on him the rank of knighthood in 1867, 
and in 1872 he received a similar honor from 
_Spain. His scholarship was recognized by the 
| University of Oxford, which conferred on him 
the degree of D. C. L. in 1865. 

At seventy-six, Sir John’s activity and ambi- 
| tion seem as vigorous as ever, and he is not un- 
| likely to be for some time to come the chief figure 

in Canadian politics. 


+e 


For the Companion. 
JANUARY IN VIRGINIA. 


Tall rose-trees bend, with swelling buds agleam, 
The quaint red quince flowers flaunt their bits of flame, 
Some strange white ry breathe a fragrance rare 
Across the languor of the Southern air, 
And graceful golden sprays of Jasmine fall 
In witching sunshine on the hidden wall. 
The May-sprites must be dancing in the breeze ; 
The Jasmine holds the magic of the Spring, 
And sends me memories, longings, smiles and tears, 
Which only Northern violets used to bring. 
LILian B. MINER. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The President has lately issued a proclamation 
| which gives the final sanction of the government 
to the World’s Columbian Exposition, the inter- 


| national exhibition to be held at Chicago in 1893, | 


and invites foreign nations to take part in it and 
| appoint to it representatives. 

The issue of this proclamation means that the 
| President has been satisfied that the necessary 
| sum for the prosecution of the work of the 
World’s Fair—not less than ten million dollars— 
| has been duly raised, and that suitable grounds 
|for the buildings of the exhibition have been 
| provided. 
| vides ‘‘for celebrating the four hundredth anni- 
| versary of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
| by holding an international exhibition of arts, 


| industries, manufactures and the product of the | 


| soil, mine and sea.” 


| 1893. In order to bring the celebration within 


| the fourth centenary of the discovery, a double | 
It is provided by | 

the law that the buildings shall be dedicated, | 
| with appropriate ceremonies, on the twelfth day | 


| character has been given to it. 


| of October, 1892. This dedication will serve as 
| the inauguration of the celebration. 

| The exhibition itself will be open to visitors 
not later than the first day of May, 1893, and 
may continue open until the last day of October 
| of the same year. 

The active work of preparing for and managing 
the business of the exhibition is done by a Board 
of Directors of forty-five members, representing a 
corporation chartered by the State of Illinois; 
but the most important acts of this board, affect- 
ing the general public, are under the supervision 
of, and may be vetoed by, a national commission 
representing all the States and Territories of the 
Union. 

The national commission has exclusive control 
of certain matters, such as the allotment of space 
for exhibitors, and all dealings with foreign par- 
ticipants. 

The World’s Fair of 1893 differs from the in- 
| ternational exhibitions of a similar character 
| given in the Old World in the fact that it is paid 
| for out of private contributions instead of na- 
| tional revenues, and is managed directly by a 
| private corporation instead of by government 
| functionaries. 
| However, the supervision of it which has been 
| assumed by Congress through a national com- 
| mission, and the invitation to foreign nations 
| to take part in it, put the seal of government 
| authority and responsibility upon it. 

The site of the exhibition was fixed at Chicago 
by act of Congress. The exact location of the 





| Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador | 
| in 1492, and the exhibition is not to be held until | 
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buildings has been determined since by the Board 
of Directors and the national commission. The 
site is a double one; certain buildings are to be 
erected on the shore of Lake Michigan, very near 
the centre of the city, and the others in a great 
park on its southern outskirts. 

One of the most interesting features of the great 
fair will be the exhibit of the United States Gov- 
ernment itself, for which Congress appropriates a 
million and a half dollars. All the government 
departments, and all the enterprises which it 
maintains, such as the Smithsonian Institution 
| and the Fish Commission, will be illustrated in 
a large building erected for the purpose. 

Provision is made for separate displays by the 
States and Territories of the Republic, and a new 
feature among world’s fairs is a board of “lady 
managers”’ required by the law, and to be ap- 
pointed by the national commission to look out 
in a special way for the representation of women’s 
part in the arts and industries of the nation. 
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NOT DRIVEN TO IT. 

The following pitiful story is from the columns 
of the daily newspapers, and is given with very 
little alteration except in the names. It carries an 
especial significance to every young girl who is 
forced to earn her own living. 

A young woman of nineteen, whom we shall 

| call Jenny Darr, the educated daughter of a me- 
chanic, supported herself as a book-keeper in a 
large store until last winter, when she was attacked 
by rheumatism, and forced to go into a hospital. 
| When discharged, she again found work, but ina 
week or two again became ill, and returned to the 
hospital. She was released in September, but now 
found it impossible to secure a place as either 
| book-keeper or saleswoman. 

She was fully competent to do the work which 
| ane sought, but every place was full. She went 
| from shop to shop in search of employment, mean- 
| while selling or pawning all that she had to keep 
| herself alive. 

“At last,” we are told, “finding that her choice 
| must lie between death and dishonor, she wrote a 

word of farewell to her friends, and swallowed a 
sleeping-draught which put an end to her sorrows.” 

She was found dead in her bed in the morning, 
| and her pathetic story was told in all the news- 
| papers, with comments upon the “cruelty of a 
| social condition which drove a young girl to sui- 

cide.” 

| The story is pathetic; but the false sentiment 
| with which it is clothed is calculated to do great 
| harm to young girls who read it; for itis not true 
that the social condition of any American city 
drives a young girl to commit suicide to avoid a 
dishonorable life. 

On the day on which this girl ended her life be 
cause she could not find work as a clerk or sales 

|; woman, hundreds of housekeepers in the city 
| where she died were offering a home and high 
| Wages for competent help in their households. She 
chose, not between death and crime, but between 
death and work of a lower grade than that to 
which she was accustomed. She was a victim not 
to cruel fate, but to the unreasonable dread of 
losing caste by her work. 

Any girl-reader is liable to be placed some time 
in the strait of this poor girl. If she is ever so 
unfortunate, let her remember that any innocent 
occupation is honorable. 

It is not the work we do which degrades or enno- 
bles us; it is the mind which we bring to the work. 

— 


The law which authorized the exhibition pro- | 


IN HIS FATHER'S FOOTSTEPS. 


No one can say truly that the United States has 
| not a hereditary nobility. An announcement was 
made at the last anniversary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York showing that we have at least 
| one noble line. 

For thirty-six years the secretary and manager 
of that organization was the late Charles L. Brace, 
to whose fidelity and skill its long-continued pros- 
perity is chiefly due. At the last anniversary, 
quietly held in a bank parlor, Mr. George S. Coe, 
the Treasurer, used the following language : 

“While sincerely lamenting the death of Mr. 
Brace, it is at the same time my grateful duty to 
introduce to the patrons of the society Mr. Charles 
Loring Brace, son of our departed friend, whose 
honorable name he bears and whose benevolent 
spirit and charitable devotion he earnestly desires 
to perpetuate. 

“The trustees are not only unanimous in their 
choice of him as a successor in this important 
trust, but they cordially congratulate the public 
that the gentleman now elected willingly leaves an 
honorable business career, at no small financial 
sacrifice to himself, to enter upon this good ser- 
vice.” 

The appointment has given great pleasure to the 
people of New York, where the Children’s Aid 
Society is one of the most favorite and popular 
charities. Mr. Coe might have added that the new 
Secretary is the third of his name to acquire note 
as a philanthropist. The father of the late Secre- 
tary was John P. Brace of Litchfield, Conn., where 
for fifty years he was esteemed as an educator, 
author, editor, and public-spirited citizen. 

There were two William Pitts in England, and 
here in America there is a somewhat numerous 
natural nobility, which for several successive gen- 
erations has given true noblemen to the public 
service. In philanthropy, which sometimes in- 
volves much painful and even loathsome toil, tlie 
hereditary line has often been abruptly broken, 
the son recoiling from the father’s career of se!f- 
sacrifice. John Howard’s son, for example, was @ 
melancholy failure in every respect. 

During the thirty-seven years which have elapsed 
since the late Mr. Brace founded the Children’s 
Aid Society, more than a hundred thousand new3- 
boys have been inmates of the Newsboys’ Lodging 
Houses under its charge. 

Similar societies now flourish in all our large 
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cities, the good effect of which in improving the | 
character of newsboys and many other boys who | 
earn their living in the streets, is plainly to be | 
seen. Fewer boys find their way to the House of | 
Refuge and Blackwell’s Island, and fewer girls go | 
astray. 

— om Aa 


HOW IT WAS WRITTEN. 


When Mr. Stanley invited his publisher to travel 
from London to Cairo, in order to assist in the 
preparation of his manuscript, “In Darkest 
Africa,” he may be said to have done an almost 
unique thing, even in these days of fast travelling 
over long distances. Mr. Marston, the publisher, 
on arriving, found the great explorer absorbed in 
his work. He had taken a room removed from the 
bustle and noise outside the hotel, and rarely left 
it, even for a stroll about the garden. 

“I have so many pages to write,” he said. “I 


know that if I do not complete this work by a cer- | 


tain time, when other and imperative duties are 
imposed upon me I shall never complete it at all. 
When my work is accomplished, then 1 will talk 
with you, laugh with you, play with you, and ride 
with you; but let me alone now.” 

Nothing worried him more than a tap at the door 
while he was writing; he sometimes even glared 
upon his guest like a tiger ready to spring, 
the intruder was of course privileged, and came 


When the courier knocked, trembling, at the door, 
Mr. Stanley would cry : 

“Am La prisoner in my own house?” 

“)’ve brought you this telegram, sir.” 

“Well, I detest telegrams! Why do you persist 
in bringing them?” ; 

Sali, the black boy who travelled with him on his 
expedition, 
escape the penalties of such intrusion. 
master engaged on this terrible book, he had free 


access to him atall hours; now he never approached | a tail-feather of one of the birds, while to insure 
the den without expecting the inkstand to be hurled =" safety, a duplicate was attac hed to another 


at his head. 
At length he hit upon a device for 
threatened skull. Having 
one day, he fixed it on the end of a long bamboo, 
poked it into the room through a crack of the door, | 
and bolted. 
One day Mr. 


saving his | 


enjoy the cooling air. After looking at the rivera 
few seconds, Stanley remarked : 

“Six months ago I drank its waters at the east- 
ern source, which I discovered years ago. On my 
recent expedition, I discovered its western source. 
Now that vou have discovered its mouth, let us go 
back to work.” 

a +> — 
SAINT HUBERT. 


On the third of November, in the churches of 
France, it was once permitted to the people, and 
even in certain places expected that they should 
bring their dogs to church with them. 

Even now, on that day, though the people do not 
goto church accompanied by their Newfoundlands, 
their pugs or their bull-terriers, they talk as if they 
were going to do so, and pleasantly ask one another, 
in the afternoon, “Did you take your dog to mass 
this morning?” 

The third of November is St. Hubert’s Day, and 
Hubert is, in a measure, the patron saint of dogs. 
He is, first of all, the patron saint of hunters; but 


he is held to have special authority over dogs, and | 


to him are addressed prayers for cure or protec- 
tion from hydrophobia. 

Hubert was, away back in the early days of 
Christianity, a prince at Liége, now a town of 
Belgium. He was so passionately fond of hunting 
that he neglected his duties asa chieftain and as a 
man, and, accompanied by his beloved dogs, con- 
tinually engaged in the chase. 
the sound of his horns and of the baying of his 
pack clashed discordantly with the ringing of the 
church bells and the chanting of the choirs. 

But on one of these holy days—it was Good 
Friday—Hubert, while hunting, was confronted, it 
is said, with a vision of a stag bearing a bright 
cross between its antlers. 

By this the knight was so deeply impressed that 


he gave up his boisterous life, undertook a pil- | 


grimage, and became a bishop, of holy life and 
beneficent influence. 

But even in his sainthood, which was afterward | 
decreed, it was said that he never lost his wonder- 
ful influence over dogs and other animals. 

The custom of taking the dogs to church on St. 


ilubert’s Day, as if to share in the beneficent influ. | | 


ence of the life of a holy man who loved them, 
Was not without its beauty. The animals certainly | 
should have kept very quiet on such an occasion, 
though it is to be feared that they did not under- 
stand the significance of the ceremony in which 
they were participating. 


a, 
NOBLE. 


Our War of Independence was no exception to 
the tendency of a revolution to raise a neighbor’s | 
and against a neighbor. The patriots of those | 
days hated the Tories more intensely than they did | 
George III. and Lord North. The fact that a patriot | 
und a Tory lived in adjoining houses intensified 
their political animosity, and not unfr equently 
caused them to exchange epithets and blows. 

When the Revolution began, the high sheriff at 
Portland, Maine, was William Tyng, whose father 
commanded the provincial fleet sent against Louis- 
burg in 1745. One day Tyng, an irascible man and 
«rank Tory, met General Preble, an ardent Whig, 
on the street. Hot words passed between them, 
and Tyng called the General an old fool. 


“Repeat those words, and I’ll knock you down!”’ | 
The excited sheriff | 


shouted the angry General. 
inswered the threat by whipping out his rapier; 
but before he could make a pass, the General, an 


old man, seized Tyng by the collar, and shook him | 


until the bystanders parted them. The sheriff was 
‘ gentleman, even if quick-tempered, and he asked | 
the old General's pardon. 


although | 
| office, and when he is passing a day or two at his | 


: . | farm, forty-three miles from the city, and his man.- | 
always with the purpose of forwarding the work. | 


| 
| 
| broker opened his mail, and found that the stock- 
is a youth of sufficient resource to | 
Until his 


Marston succeeded in drawing him | | 
out for an hour, to get a glimpse of the Nile and | 


Even on holy days | 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


S COMPANION. 





Tyng was kind-hearted if niathiaeeed, and his | 
willingness to serve even an enemy is illustrated | 
by an anecdote which Mr. Drake tells in “The 
Pine-Tree Coast.” 

When the British 
Tyng went there. 


troops entered New York, 
Hearing that a son of his late 


. ; | 6 
antagonist was a prisoner on board the Jersey | re bd "aamataurdees 
e yx. y y dealer, 


Prison Ship, he sought him out. The young man 
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was found suffering from an illness, which in that 
floating charnel-house meant speedy death. 

The refugee Royalist secured the prisoner’s re- | 
lease, took him to his own house, nursed him | 
through his sickness, and restored him to his fam- 
ily, who had mourned him as dead. The young 
man became Commodore Prebie of Tripoli fame. 


+O - | 
PIGEON MESSENGERS. 

The employment of carrier pigeons to aid opera- 
tions in Wall Street is a novel idea, which has 
proved a decidedly happy one for a stock-broker 
who has a farm in Somerset County, New Jersey. 
The broker did not find the telegraph service sat- 


| isfactory, especially when an excited stock-market 
| necessitated quick communication with New York, 


and he decided to establish a messenger pigeon 
service of his own. 
A hamper containing several birds is kept in his 


ager wishes to communicate the condition of the | 
market, it is quickly done by means of one of the | 
birds. 

This gentleman went to an isolated point in Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Massachusetts, on a fishing excursion, 
the only communication with the mainland being | 
by a small steamer, which arrived about twelve, 
noon, and departed at one o’clock. 

One day, after the steamer had departed, the 


market had taken an unexpected turn, which 
necessitated immediate communication with his 
oftice. 

A message was quickly written and attached to | 


| bird. They were released at three o’clock in the | 
| after noon, and arrived at the broker’s farm early 
the next morning, so that the order which they 


a telegram to deliver | ttansmitted was acted upon at the opening of the 


Stock Exchange, and resulted in saving a consider- 
} able sum of money for the owner of the pigeons. 
| 


en 


OUACHITA. 


Perhaps we are all familiar with the man ‘“‘who 
| knows more than the captain,” as the saying goes. 

, We meet him on the railway and hear him tell the | 
conductor that the train is behind time. He finds | 
fault with workmen who are doing a street job, 
and in a general way he informs the world that he | 
can do anything better and knows more than any 

| one else. 


One of these conceited fellows was exhibiting his | 
superior knowledge in a Cincinnati cotton ware- | 
house recently. He was a nephew of the junior | 
partner of the firm. | 

A consignment of cotton had arrived that morn- 
ing, each bale marked, “From Jerome Lavalle, 
Ouachita, La.” It happened that Mr. Lavalle 
arrived with the cotton and was close at hand, but 
the young man did not know that. 

“Ah,” he said, airily, toa clerk who was weigh- , 
ing the bales, “Here's some cotton from Jeremy | 
Lava... of Oochita.”’ | 

“Ouachita, young man,” said Mr. Lavalle, with 
. — giving the word its proper pronunciation 

f Washitaw. 
“You? re mistaken,” returned the youth, coolly. | 


“T think not,” said Mr. Lavalle: “I was born 
ond, Ey there.’ 
Well,” retorted the other, stubbornly, “Jeremy | 


Lavalle doesn’t call it that.” 
“Maybe not, but Jerome Lavalle does. 
Jerome Lavalle.” 
At this point the youth should have sunk through 
| the floor in confusion, but he didn’t. “Are you?” 
he said, lightly. “I guess it’s been a long time 
since you went to school and studied geography.” 


IT am | 


| 
| 
| 
tor — | 
| JOLLY. | 

There are many people, old and young,—as | 
many who are old, perhaps, as young,—who never 
stop to think of the words they are using; who, for 
instance, never examine their speech, to see | 
whether they are not employing one word over | 
and over again in such a way as to make their | 
friends weary of it, even if the word itself has no | 
sense of being overworked. 





The other day an actual conversation which was | 
much like the following was heard on the street | 
near a public school- house : 

“Say, Edith, my father gaye me the jolliest sled 
| you ever saw ‘for Christmas.’ 

“Oh, so did my uncle give me one! Mine’s 
awfully jolly, I tell you! Been coasting on it?” 

“Not yet, but they say there’s jolly coasting down 
| by the Falls.” 

““Oh yes. Marian and Henry and the Williamses 
and all of us went down yesterday afternoon, and 
it’s just the jolliest place, and here come Eleanor 
|} and Dick, and let’s all go now! We’ll have just 
the jolliest —’ 

“Oh, well, but if my mother don’ t know I’m 
going, she’ll be jolly angry about it.’ 
| “Well, I guess we’ll go, but if you’d come too it 
would be lots jollier.” 
| The young people disappeared, still talking, and | 
| how many times they used the word “jolly” before | 
they separated it would be useless to try to conjec- 

ture. 
———+o+—__ — 


| EDISON’S ADVICE. 

It is the little things that give the best insight 
| into a man’s character, things which he does invol- 
untarily, and when he is off guard. Any man may | 
learn much about himself by taking notice how he | 
is accustomed to spend his odd minutes and his | 
| loose change. 











| For the same reason there is no little shrewdness | 
in a saying which is attributed to Edison. Accord- 
ing to the story, a gentleman introduced his son to 
the famous electrician, and in the course of the 
conversation suggested that he should give the | 
young fellow a motto for his business career, upon 
| which he was about enterin 

| Edison was silent fora moment, and then said, 
“Never look at the clock!” 

Probably the boy was more or less mystified by 
this laconic utterance, but he will not be long in 
the company of clerks or 7: -laborers without dis- 
covering that those who take so little interest in 





| their work as to be continually asking what time it 
is, are not the ones who get on in the world. 

| Success is not for the lazy or the indifferent. As 
| some one has said, “The carpenter who stays fif- 
| teen minutes after hours to finish a job is working 
towards a shop of his own.” 
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DIXON'S saz PENCILS: 


Are unequaled ps smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 
ion and send lée. ae stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible C o., 
Jersey City, N. , for samples worth double the mone y: 





9 ENkine 


Saruary / “to Decunber rd | 








Makes home cleaner, brighter 
and better. Cleaner—because 
it takes away what soap and 
other things leave. Brighter 
—because it does away with 
labor and hard work. Better 
—because it saves wear and 
tear on everything it touches, 
and nothing can be hurt by it. 

Pearlewe “receives” every 
day. It getsblessing from mill- 
ions of old friends—pleasant 
calls from a host of new ones. 
The best families welcome it. 
It goes everywhere. But it’s 
“a stayer.” When it once 
makes a call upon you, it stays 
forever—and you're glad to 
have it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 

B lous grocers will tell you ** this 

e€ ware is as ood as ” or * the same as 

Pearline.’ IT’S FALSE— 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 

you ee in — of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send it 245 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 





REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 


Just the waist for boys, because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
tons, nor tear out the button- 
holes. The simple and novel 
device for attaching the elastics 
is the best for the purpose ever 
invented. Bein ns pported from 
the shoulders, the weight is divi- 
ded equally. Box plaits over the 
hips allow ample fullness to insure 
a perfect fit, preventing all pres- 





to develo: » natura ly. Easily laun- | 
dered. Years longer. Sold by 
Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 


Sizes 4 to 4 in., 55 cts. ) Ages 1to 
“ 0 cts. ) 12 years. 
Mailed to any part of the United 


States = receipt of 5c. additional 
Pat. Sept. 23, 1890. for postage. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., —e. Mass. 





sure, and allowing the vital organs | 
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“It surpasses my expectations 


‘in beauty of finish, accuracy of 


construction and perfect action,” 
are the words used by a customer 
in writing us of a “ Hendryx” 
Reel. 

For the season of 1891 we 
have two hundred and fifty-two 
styles and sizes of Fishing Reels 
adapted to Trout, Bass. Tarpon, 
or other fishing. 

Our Reels are of superior con- 
struction and finish, and prices 
are from 25 cents to $18.00. 


All dealers ought to have 


them; if not, write for our Cata- 
logue and we will send any 


kind of Reel by mail, on receipt 
of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX Co. New Haven, Conn. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 


22, 1890. 






Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 
Sterling Silver, and not half the cost. 

A set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en 
Pe og graved, $4.00; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra. 

If you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 

send to us for catalogue. Acce pt no substitute: 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








she NIMENT. 


| CURE Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Chil- 
} blains, Frost Bites, Sprains and 
| Bruises, Chapped Hands, External Poisons, 
Flesh Wounds, Toothache, Cramps or Inter- 
nai Pain, Bites of Animals and Insec* 3,Gallsof 
ALL kinds, Lame Back, Spasms of the 
Stomach, Asthma, Ringbone, Sitfast, Colic 
Garget in Cows, Spavins, Poll Evil, Interna 

AINS Sweeney, Stringhalt, Foundered 
Feet, Foot Rot in Sheep, Scratches or Grease, 
Roup in Poultry, Windgalls, Contraction 
OF THE Muscles, Fistula, Cracked Heels, 
Mange in Dogs, Epizootic, Chills and Fever, 
Sand Cracks, Caked Breasts, and many other 
diseases incident to human, fowl and animal 


FLESH. 

Large bottles, $1.00; medium 50c.; small 
25c.; small size for family use 25c.. Sold by 
all druggists and dealers in general mer- 
chandise. Manufactured b naw 
Gargling Oil Co., Lockport. i ee ee 

JOHN HODGE, Seo y. 


AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, oT in fact all 
ACIAL BLE 

Ge The purest and best prepares Mil SHES. . <l. 

Fr) Highly medicated ; in nee 20 years. $4 per jar. 

4-Y Delivered free in the U. 

H.M.C C. LAVENDER SALTS. 

» Unapproachable. 

| Best Made. Handsome Rottle. Price, &Oc. 
Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


| THE HOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 
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Take a 





Picture. 








The Harvard Photograph Outfit is an invention of 


“The Youth’s Companion.” It 


makes a picture 2 1-2 x 4 inches 


as perfect and as easily as can be made with a $10.00 outfit. 


As a proof of this statement we will, on receipt of 


FOUR 


cents in stamps, send you a photograph made with it. 


The price of the Harvard Outfit complete is only $1.75 by express. 


by mail 50 cents extra. Send for a 


If sent 
Sample Photograph, as that will be a 


better proof of the value of the Outfit than anything that can be said about it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 















































































































































































































































































AROUND THE WORLD. 


What places around the globe are in your latitude ? 


How do they differ in climate ? 

Can you find a reason for the difference ? 

“The sun never sets on English soil.’ Locate her 
possessions. 

What are “ 


What nations have possessions in Africa ? 


lane routes” across the ocean ? 





For the Companion. 


OUR FRENCH ALLIES. 


Dark was that hour before the light 
That ushered in the morn 

Of that great day, when to the world 
A nation’s life was born. 


For foes without, and foes within, 
Had threatened at the start, 

Till men once brave, and men once bold, 
Did falter, faint of heart. 


Yet staunch and firm—their faith and trust 
Untouched by fear or doubt 

That little band of patriots stood 
To fight the battle out ; 


To fight and win their freehold right 
Unto the soil they trod, 

The homes their pilgrim fathers held 
As a free gift from God. 


The homes on which old England laid 
The pressure of her hand, 

And taxed at will, until uprose 
A protest in the land ; 


And force met force, and might met right, 
While parliament and crown 

Swore out a mene oath to bring 
“Those boasting Yankees down.” 


But day by day, and week by week, 
And month by month, went by 

And still “those boasting Yankees” dared 
Old England to defy. 


“What folly this,” the British cried, 
“What madness, when the end 

Is ours to take, and ours to make 
These rebel subjects bend, 





“And own the power they now defy, 
And pay the rebel debt 

Of treason’s score, which now they flout 
With braggart thrust and threat.” 


Still grimly-staunch, they held their place— 
The little patriot band, 

By foes without, and foes within, 
Beset on every hand. 


Half-clad, half-fed, they faltered not; 
When round about their way 

The shadows closed, they only said, 
“To-morrow’ll bring the day.” 


’Twas then, just at the darkest hour, 
When hope was well-nigh spent, 

And prophecies of ill were rife, 
That France her message sent. 


Oh gallant word of cheer and help, 
Forerunner of the deed 

That followed fast, what life you brought, 
In that dark hour of need ! 


What life, and health, and courage, then, 
Sprung up afresh to give 

New power and or. new hope and heart, 
And bid the nation live. 


Oh generous land, when other lands 
Looked on in cold disdain 

Who sent your timely aid to us, 
Not once, but once again, 


Whose costly fleets brought out to us 
Your country’s pride and flower, 

What hearts have we, what memories, 
To overlook that hour! 


To hear indifferently his name 
Whose youthful ardor spurred 

His country on to such response 
Of gallant deed and word ! 


Whose noble eloquence inspired 
King Louis’ timid soul, 

Whose fiery courage caught and held 
All France in its control! 


Ah, let the land that gave him birth, 
Indifferently forget, 

Or hear without a thrill at heart 
The name of La Fayette, 


But never, while the world endures 
And time and seasons roll, 

Let my America forget 
Her debt to that great soul. 


Let her remember year by year 
yhat France with him bestowed, 
How generously in time of need 
Her warm heart overflowed. 


Oh my America, to-day 
Strong-limbed, of giant power, 
Look back with gratitude and love 
To that long vanished hour. 
Look backward, then with outstretched hands 
Go forth to seek her there- 
There where she sits beside her Seine, 
This kingless “France the Fair.” 
Go forth with gifts, love-gifts to her, 
Nor longer make delay ; 
Let loose the flood-tide of your heart, 
America to-day ! 
NORA PERRY. 


— +> — 
For the Companion. 


KILLING THE SOUL. 


A man was tried in the criminal court of a 
Western town not long ago on the charge of 
poisoning his children. One of them had died; 
the others were enfeebled for life. The poison, it 


was alleged, had not been given all at once, but | 


in small doses, mixed with their food during a 
long period. 

The man was an ignorant drunkard, who had 
inherited a cruel, cold temperament; but his 
neighbors could not be convinced of his guilt by 
any proof, so terrible and unnatural was the 
crime. That a father should slowly kill the 
bodies of his children, and watch them waste 
away through months and years, unmoved, seemed 
to them incredible. 

Yet do parents never kill the minds and 
souls of their children by such slow, inexorable 
poison ? 

The man who by the force of example, by 
words and habits, gives to his sons a love for 
brutal sports, or for 
doing ? 


stimulants—what is he 

The man who, in the same way, gives to his 
boys a cynical, sneering temper, who teaches 
them to laugh at honesty, at the purity of women, 
and, more than all, at religion, is he less guilty 


THE YOUTH’S 


than the murderer who poisons the bodies of his 
children ? 

Is the mother innocent of murder, who debases 
her child’s soul by incessant petty doses of vanity ? 
That soul might receive thoughts as broad as 
charity, and as high as heaven; it might be filled 
with love and truth and God Himself. It be- 
comes, instead, a shrine for new gowns or scan- 


n 


dalous gossip. 
“Thou shalt do no murder,” was not meant 
only for those who kill the body. 


+e ee | 


SIZES OF BOOKS. 


The words folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, and 
the like, have almost, if not quite, lost their origi- 
nal meaning. At first they had reference only to 
the number of leaves into which the sheets used in 
making the books were folded. Thus, if these 
sheets were folded once, so as to form two leaves 
or four pages, the book was called a folio; if the 
sheets were folded twice, 30 as to form four leaves, 
the book was called a quarto; if they were folded 
four times, so as to form eight leaves, the book 
was called an octavo, and so on. 


The duodecimo, or mo, is an irregular size. 
To make it the sheet must be folded so as to form 
twelve leaves—not an easy thing to do off-hand, as 
the reader will find if he tries it. The process is, 
nevertheless, simple when it has been learned. 
Fold one-third of the width of a sheet lengthwise 
upon itself; next fold the pouee across its breadth 
in the centre. Next fold the sheet across its | 
length,—that is, fold the two leaves upon the four. 
Finally fold it again across, and you have your 
sheet in duodecimo form, and, what is more, in 
such shape that it may easily be sewed in with 
others to form a book. 

But though, strictly and historically, quarto, 
octavo, ete., have reference solely to the manner of 
folding the sheet, they are, as a matter of common 
practice, used to specify the sizes of books. 

If the sheets on which books are printed were of 
uniform size, a quarto page would be as unvary- 
ing an area as a square foot or an acre; and be- 
fore the invention of machines for making paper, 
there was such uniformity in the sizes of sheets. 

The paper-moulds in which the sheets were made 
had fixed, conventional sizes. 

But when paper-making machines were intro- 
duced, and the use of moulds was abandoned, 
sheets came to be made of all dimensions. Asa 
result, quartos and octavos had all sorts of dimen- 
sions, and the terms, when used strictly to indi- 
cate how the sheet was folded, became worthless 
as designations of size. The use of the old terms 
was nevertheless not abandoned; but, instead, 
they were first used to indicate a rather wide range 
of sizes, and finally were attached to certain more 
definite sizes, without reference to the method of 
folding. 

The practice of the publisher nowadays is first 
to determine what size of page he wants. The 
sheet he uses will be large or small, according to 
the capacity of the press at his disposal. On that 
sheet he may print, say, eight octavo pages, or he 
may print thirty-two; but he will call the book an 
octavo, though by its folding it should be called 
either a quarto or a l6mo. 

In other words, the publisher calls his book by 
the name of that one of the old sizes to which it 
happens to come nearest. 

The confusion which resulted from the changes 
noticed here has not passed away yet; but efforts 
have been made to give definiteness of meaning to 
the old words. The American Library Association 
has agreed upon a set of definitions based upon 
the lengths—or heights—of books, which are gain- 
ing favor, and are likely to become authoritative 
in America. 





~o se 
AS HEROES DIE. 


The famous naval duel between the Kearsarge 
and the Alabama was fought in the English Chan- 
nel off Cherbourg, on the 19th of June, 1864. Dr. 
John M. Browne, in his description of the battle, 
in “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,”’ makes 
special mention of one of the heroes of the con- 
test, an ordinary seaman on board the Kearsarge. 
His name was William Gouin, and deserves to be 
remembered. He died in the hospital three days 
after the fight. Says Doctor Browne: 


His behavior during and after the battle was 
worthy of the highest prais le was stationed 
at the after pivot gun, and was seriously wounded 
in the leg by the explosion of a shell. In agony, 
and exhausted from the loss of blood, he dragged 
himself to the forward hatch, and concealed the 
severity of his injury, in order that his comrades 
might not leave their stations for his assistance. 

Here he fainted, and was lowered to the care of 
the surgeons. When he revived he greeted the 
surgeon with a smile, saying, “Doctor, I can fight 
no more, and so come to you. But itis all right. I 
am satisfied, for we are whipping the Alabama.” 

Afterward he said, “1 will willingly lose my leg, 
or my life, if it is necessary.” 

As he lay upon his mattress he paid attention to 
the progress of the fight, so far as it could be 
known by the sounds on the deck, and his face 
showed satisfaction whenever the cheers of his 
shipmates were heard. With difficulty he waved 
| his hand over his head, and joined in each cheer 
with a feeble voice. 

When a wounded shipmate complained, he re- 
proved him, saying, ‘Am I not worse hurt than 
you? and Iam satisfied, for we are whipping the 
Alabama.” 
| Directly after the enemy’s wounded were brought 
; on board he desired the surgeon to pay him no 
| further attention. He was “doing well,” he said, 
and all aid should be given to “the poor fellows of 
the Alabama.” 

In the hospital he was patient and resigned, and 
happy in speaking of the victory. 

“This man, so very interesting by his courage 
and resignation,’ wrote the French surgeon-in- 
chief, “received general sympathy; all desired his 
recovery and lamented his death.” 

Ata dinner given by loyal Americans in Paris to 
Captain Winslow and two of his officers, a tele- 
gram was received announcing the death of Gouin. 
His name was honorably mentioned, his behavior 
eulogized. 








+r — 
HIS FOOTPRINTS. 


A few years ago a French scientist of wide repu- 
tation, who had written several books against 
Christianity, was one of a party which was cross- 
ing the great Arabian desert. The servants were 
all Mussulmans, and of course, at each sunrise 
and sunset, and several times through the day, no 
matter what difficulties were in the way, they knelt 
upon their little praying mats, in the heat of the 
sun and on the burning sand, and repeated their 
Mohammedan prayers. 

The Frenchman was very witty, and often made 
some joke upon their devotions, at which, I am 
ashamed to say, we all laughed more or less. 

One evening, as the sun’s red dise was dropping 
below the horizon of sand precisely as the red 











pa nt te 


moon comes up out of the horizon of water at sea, 
the men had made their final salaam toward Mecca 
and were rising from their knees, when the French- | 
man spoke to the leader, saying, 

“Do you not waste your valuable time in so many 
of these operations? How do you happen to know 
so well that there is a God out here in the desert?” 

The Arab replied, “Sahib, how did you know so 
well, this morning, that a caravan had passed our 
tents last night when you were asleep?” 

‘By the footprints in the sand, of course,” said 
the Frenchman. 

The Arab pointed, very solemnly, to the last fiery 
tip of the sun’s dise as it appeared upon the line 
of sand, and replied: 

“Sahib, that is not the footprint of a man.” 


a ~@ — 


For the Companion. 
THE BRAVE OLD CEDARS. 


The banners of Autumn are waving bright 
From tower and hill and mountain, 

Her cohorts and phalanxes gleam with light, 
By shining river and fountain ; 

Her armies are standing in dress parade, } 
Equipped with a martial splendor, 

But the gallant old Cedars are undismayed, 
They die, but never surrender. 


The Maples, in close serried ranks, uphold 
heir standards of red and yellow, 

The orchard is burning in crimson and gold, 
The meadows are ripe and mellow ; 

The sentinel poplar and sycamore 
Give welcome to every new-comer, 

And doff the brave colors which once they wore 
In honor of sweet, green summer. 





But the Cedars lift boldly their rugged arms, 
The favors of Autumn scorning, 

And keep their green bravery, though the alarms 
Of surly Winter give warning. 

So loyal and true, so valiant and strong, 
The snows and the tempests dering. 

The gallant old Cedars, a whole life long, 
The same old standard are bearing. 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


— ~@ — 


UNCOMMUNICATIVE. 


There is no impropriety in addressing a civil 
question to a stranger in a railway car, or in any 
other public place; but if the stranger manifests a 
disinclination to talk, it is rude to attempt to drag 
him into conversation. He may have perfectly | 
good reasons for wishing to remain silent. Whether | 
a woman should speak to a strange man in a car, 
is quite another matter. The Cincinnati Jnquirer | 
reports a recent instance in which one woman 
Was sorry she had taken such a liberty. 


A man boarded a train the other day, and took a | 
seat in front of a woman who was very curious 
about the country. She asked about the crops, the 
price of land, the characteristics of the people, the 
climate, and many other things. To all her inquiries 
the stranger returned a respectful, “I don’t know, 
ma’am; I really don’t know.” 

“Is this as good a climate as New York?” 

“I think so, ma’am, but, really, I cannot say. 

“Do the —_ seem to be well contented?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Whom do they seem to prefer as a presidential 
candidate?” 

I os say, ma’am.” 

“Are the farmers low-spirited over the decline 
in wheat?” 

“They may be, but I have no means of knowing.” 

“Should you say this was a good State for a 
young man to begin life in?” 

“I shouldn’t like to give an opinion.” 

His non-committal answers annoyed the woman. 
She was silent for nalf a minute, and then began 
again: 

“Have you been in Michigan long?” 

“Three years, ma’am.” 

“And yet you don’t seem to be very well in- 
formed about matters and things.” 

“Well, ma’am, to tell you the truth,” he replied, 
as he turned about, “I’m a resident of Ohio. I 
came up here and stole a horse, and was sent to 
the Ionia prison for three years. I haven’t been 
out more than two hours yet.” 

His questioner rose and took the fourth seat 
back, “in a way to make the dust fly,” as the re- 
porter expressed it, and did not open her mouth 
again, even to the conductor, until the train was 
running into Detroit. 
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MONEY FOR JIMMY. 


Persons who are outside of the great world of 
business can hardly be blamed for not understand- 
ing the law and practice of commercial exchange. 
If a woman is awkward in a bank, a man might 
not be perfectly at home in a kitchen. For all that, 
one-half the world enjoys laughing at the other 
half’s ignorance and blunders. 


A little old woman, with an expression of awe 
upon her face, walked into a Chicnge bank the 
other day, says the Herald. She looked at every 
window till she came to the exchange clerk’s. : 

“Is this the place where I can get a draft to send 
money to California?” she inquired. 

The clerk, an obliging young man, assured her 
olitely that it was. “You want a draft on San 
‘rancisco, I suppose?” he added. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, as her face brightened. 
“That’s where my son Jimmy is, and I want to 
send him twelve dollars.” 

She produced from the folds of her dress a 
handkerchief tied in knots, and after considerable 
labor displayed a heap of small change. 

“A draft on San Francisco will cost you twenty- 
five cents, ma’am,” said the clerk, “but I can sell 
you one on New York for ten cents, and it will do 
just as well.” 

The old woman reached for the handkerchief of 
coins and pulled it toward her. “Young man.” 
said she, “I have no time to go to New York. I 
want Jimmy to get this right away.” 

The polite exchange clerk attempted no explana- 
tion, but made out a draft on San Francisco for the 
twelve dollars and declined to accept any fee. 
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KEPT HIS WORD. 


There are some people who seem fated to be 
imposed upon at every turn, and Nathan Graves 
Was one of these guileless unfortunates. It did 
seem as if nothing would ever teach him to be 
cautious. At one time good fortune had come to 
him, in the shape of a comfortable legacy from a 
brother, a well-to-do merchant in the city. 


“It looks now as if Nathan was provided for,” 
said his patient wife: but before six months had 
passed she changed her mind. 

An enterprising stranger came to the town, and 
easily persuaded Nathan to embark with him in a 
“patent medicine” enterprise, for which the new- 
comer had plenty of capacity, but no ready money. 

Nathan sg supplied him with this neces 
sary article, and for about two months took great 
pride in a glittering sign which bore the names of 
“Sharp and Graves.” At the end of that time, 
however, Sharp suddenly vanished, taking all the 
money he could lay his hands on, and leaving poor 
Nathan only the patent medicine, which was liter- 

| ally a drug in the market. 











| potiense gave out. 
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“Pretty hard on you, Nathan!” said one of his 
fellow-townsmen, who had warned him against the 
smooth-speaking stranger. 

“Well, yes, itis,” admitted Nathan; “but then,” 
he added, “the man spoke the truth; he said he’d 
‘do something by me,’ and I’m sure he’s done it.” 


“ ~~ —— 
YANKEE SPEECH. 
A contributor to the Christian Union furnishes 
a batch of odd Yankeeisms, which he says are 
taken from “a note-book of twenty-five years’ 
standing.”’ He once asked a rustic citizen of Con- 
necticut, who had recently paid his first visit to 
New York, what he thought of the great city. 
“Waal, I never!” answered the man. “Why, 
there on Broadway it allers seemed ’s though 
meetin’ was jes’ out!” 
Another Connecticut man was given to address- 
ing his cattle in rather emphatic terms. One day, 
when the cows were more than usually frolicsome, 








| he was heard to exclaim: “Yes, scatter, will ye! 


Blast ye! 
scatter!” 

A third farmer always had a prodigious number 
of last words to say whenever he was leaving the 
farm for the city. On one occasion the hired man’s 
“Mr. F »” said he, “‘you’d 
ve an awful bad man ter die. You’d have so many 
last words that the undertaker’s bill would come 
in before yer was dead.” 

Mr. was an odd character, especially 
noted for his ardent defence of the doctrine of 
election. One day at dinner he was “argyfying” 
with a neighbor, and as he lifted a piece of meat 
upon his fork, he remarked, “I have no more 
doubt of the doctrine of election than that I shall 
at that meat.’ Just then, with the empliasis of 
his gesture, the meat flew off, and was instantly 
devoured by the family dog. 

Mr. W—,, a Democrat in politics, was greatly 
incensed when his neighbors plied him with copies 
of the New York Tribune during a presidential 
campaign. As he told the story himself, he flung 
the papers into the stove, exclaiming, “T)l teach 
’em to cast their pearls before swine!” 

A farmer is said to have replied to a customer, 
“Can't let yer have no eggs to-day; we’re a-settin’.” 
Another man, with whose feelings many readers 
will be able to sympathize, was heard to say, 
“These confounded corns hurt me so I ’most want 
to walk backwards.” 


If there war’n’t but one of ye, ye’d 








~@— — 
TOO SAVING. 


Aunt Betsey Hicks, a New England woman who 
had been left a widow after a few years of mar- 
ried life, “carried on” her late husband’s farm 
with a good deal of ability, but with such close 
economy that her saving devices grew famous in 
the country round about. 

Next to her economy of provisions, her economy 
of firewood was perhaps her chief concern. At one 
time a sister of her late husband, from “down coun- 
try,” came to make her a visit, and soon became 
convinced that Betsey was endeavoring to freeze 
her out. But perhaps this was not so, since the 
temperature was as Mrs. Hicks usually — it. 

“1 declare,” the visitor ventured to exclaim, “I 


| should think you kept it pretty cold here, Betsey !” 


“That ’ere pesky thermometer’s to blame, 
Susan,” said Betsey. “I guess it’s got choked up. 
I can’t get it above fifty to save my life!” 

Then she turned over the stick of wood in the 





| sheet-iron stove, while her guest walked up and 


down the room with her hands thrust up the 
sleeves of her dress. 

The visitor remained at Aunt Betsey’s for sey- 
eral days, however, in spite of the choked-up ther- 
mometer, spending much of her time in bed, or 
watching a chance to smuggle a stick into the stove 
when her hostess was out of the room. 

Late one afternoon she happened to go out into 
the woodshed, and found Aunt Betsey there, with 
an old shawl wrapped around her shoulders and a 
stick in her hand, engaged in violently stirring 
something in a large tin can. A strong smell of 
petroleum filled the air 

“Betsey Hicks,” s 
a-doin’?” 

“Wal, if you want to know,” said Aunt Betsey, 
“I thought I’d see if I couldn’t stir a leetle mite 0’ 
water int’ the karosene. I reckoned it’d go a 
leetle fu’ther, ’th so much comp’ny in the house as 
I seem to have!” 

Her guest went away early the next morning on 
the stage-coach. 











. ‘ 
d the visitor, “what be you 
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TAUGHT A LESSON. 

A man with large business interests and a hand 
some income married a lady who, accustomed all 
her previous life to the luxuries of wealth, had 
never formed any clear conception of the worth 
and purchasing power of money. For some 
months the indulgent husband gratified his wife’s 
every whim. 


One day the lady, to carry out some caprice, 
asked for a check for so large a sum that the gen- 
tleman was disturbed. He saw that such prodi- 
gality, if persisted in, meant ruin; but not wishing 
to grieve his wife by a downright refusal, he de- 
termined to give her a lesson in finance. He there 
fore smilingly remarked that he could not give her 
a check as usual, but would send up the money 
from his store. 

About noon the promised money came, not in 
crisp bills, as was expected, but in silver dollars, 
the sum total filling several specie bags. 

The wife was first vexed, then amused, and 
finally, as the afternoon wore away, became deep!) 
thoughtful. When her husband came home to 
supper, she took him gently by the arm, and lead 
ing him into the room where the ponderous bag- 
of specie were still standing, said: 

“My dear, is this the money I asked you for this 
morning?” 

“It is, my love,” was the reply. 

“And did you have to take this money all in, 
dollar by dollar, in the course of your business?” 
was the next question. 

“Yes,” he answered, gently; “it represents the 
results of many weeks of hard labor.” 

“Well, then,” she said, with tearful eyes, “send 
a man to take it back to the bank in the morning. 
I can’t use so much money for so trivial a purpose 
I didn’t understand about it before.” 


sna ei G rican 


DISTRESSING OVERSIGHT. 


The most famous view in the Yosemite Valley i 
that from Inspiration Point, where the traveller get- 
his first sight of the whole valley. 


It is a splendid bird’s-eve sweep. in which ar 
gathered more scenic wonders than are containe:| 
in an equal space elsewhere in the world. 

A gentleman who has recently visited the Pacitic 
coast describes the hush which fell upon the occu 
pants of the stage-coach as the driver pulled up 
his horses at this point. Their delight and enthu 
siasm were too keen to be put into words. 

The silence lasted for a minute or two. Then 2 
woman on the back seat suddenly exclaimed, wit! 
a mighty sigh, expressive of the deepest feeling: 

“Oh my! I wonder why they don’t have lac¢ 
curtains at the Wawona Hotel!” 
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For the Companion. 


AN UNBELIEVER. 


He didn’t “b’lieve a word of it’—about the flakes | 


of snow. 

That they were dainty feathers from the angels’ 
wings, you know. 

Nor that they were the bits of down from out the 
clouds’ soft beds; 

Nor that they were but rain-drops with white night- 
caps on their heads. 

Oh no! he knew much better, so when some one 
chanced to say 

The flakes were tiny crystals formed in very won- 
drous way, 

He almost laughed to hear it, until some one made 
him spy 

Thro’ the microscope the snow-stars that had fallen 
from the sky. JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


ee — 


For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF 
A MONKEY. 


The beautiful 
sunbeams 


a 


Stuart cried over the lost eyes, but his mamma 


| fastened two shiny boot-buttons in the monkey’s 
| head, and he was satisfied. 


Next to the monkey, an elephant stuffed with 
cotton and an fold-fashioned doll were Stuart’s 
favorites. 

The doll’s name was Hannah Jane. She had 
very long legs and arms, and a stiff, hard body. 
Her head was a painted wooden one, and was 
made on board a whale-ship fifty or more years 
ago. 

When Hannah Jane was dressed in her striped 
| silk, lace mantilla, and old-fashioned bonnet with 
|a dotted lace veil, she was very ancient and 
aristocratic-looking. 

The monkey, the elephant, and Hannah Jane 
often went out riding together. 

People would stop to look at the little family in 
the baby-carriage. They always admired Han- 
nah Jane, but always laughed at the monkey, 
which made Stuart very indignant. 

By the end of his third year in Nantucket, 
poor monkey’s fur was nearly all worn off, he 
| had been kissed and hugged so much by his 

affectionate little master. He was a queer- 
looking object indeed, and people laughed more 
| than ever when he went out riding with Hannah 
Jane. 

| One night, about a week before Christmas, 
| Stuart’s mamma proposed sending the monkey 





_COMPANION. 


| glass eyes were gone and Zebadiah’s sharp claws | 
| had torn out several patches of fur. 





to the hospital to see if the doctors could not 
make a new coat of fur grow. 

So when Stuart was fast asleep the monkey, 
who always slept cuddled up in his arms, was 
taken away and hidden in mamma's big mending- 
basket,—for that was the hospital she meant, 
and she was to be the doctor. 

Stuart’s letter was written to him while he was 
upstairs being re-covered. 

On Christmas morning, there he was, in a brand- 
new suit of gray fur, standing up in Stuart's 
stocking just as he did three years before. His 
welcome home was all any little monkey's heart 
could desire. 

Hannah Jane in her ‘brite red cheeks,’ and 
the elephant with his throat nicely sewed up, 
were very glad to see him, and this time Zebadiah 
purred and rubbed against his soft sides, showing 
very plainly that he wished to make him forget 
the past. Fanny Lovisr WEAVER. 
ve ~> << 


“Can I go with you, papa ?”’ said little Charley, 
aged four years, as he saw his father preparing 
for a walk. “Oh, no,’’ said the father, “I am 
going to walk a leng way, and your legs are too 
short.’ But the little fellow was not convinced ; 
stretching forth one of his limbs to its utmost 
length, he exclaimed, **Just look o° there, see 
what a great long leg that is, and the other one 


is a great deal longer! 





streamed in 
through the 
western window 
of a family sit- 
ting-room one 
afternoon, and 
shone upon the 
brown-gold wa- 
vy hair of little 
Stuart Hunter. 

He was sitting 
perched upon a 
big Webster's 
Dictionary at 
the library table, 
printing a letter. 
His small mouth 
twisted itself 
into very funny 
shapes as it tried 
to follow the let- 
ters made by the 
little cramped, 
ink-bedaubed 
fingers. 

And this is 
what the letter 
said : 

DEAR, DARLING SSS 

MONKEY: CS o's 

I mis you very 
mutch. Do you 
mis me? I love 
you just the 


same. I hope 
the dockters will 





» 





Tris | 


is: windy day . ¥ = 
oftew can you exh biog sing, 
Dost hear him growl ,the old Slorm-king . 


riding past in clouds of snow? 


c 


- a, ha! ho ho! ho o! 
ust’ suits me ,Shicadee dee ,dee dee 


Ist t0 mS 
you's saying ikon 


8 hanging shead- wit by: your feet . 
io thetree 2 
‘| 











oyou pick the bonesfiti “a 


s it jor me for me { 





at grateful chic adee dee. dee dee ? 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORDs. 


In husband, not in wife; 
In squabble, not in strife; 
In barter, not in sell; 
In rattle, not in bell; 
In model, not in form; 
In sprinkle, not in storm; 
In midnight, not in noon; 
In Venus, not in moon; 
In Christian, not in Jew; 
In honest, not in true; 
In flounder, not in shark 
In hyphen, not in mark; 
In awning, not in blind; 
In reeling, not in wind; 
In aiming, not in shoot; 
In sandal, not in boot; 
Two noted events I have hidden here, 
Occurring the very first month of the year. 


Cc. D. 
2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
1. Generating tears. 
2. A peddler of religious books. 
3. Anodyne. 

4. One who is 
proposed for 
some office or 
state. 

5. Fire-arms. 

6. Affected 
with paralysis. 

7. Furnished. 

8. Disorder. 

9. Delicious. 

Diagonals. 

Left to right: 
An English poet, 
born on Jan. 22, 
788 


788. 
Right to left: 
An English au- 
thor, born on 
Jan. 22, 1561. 
G. F. 
3. 
ANAGRAM. 
Gild one lock. 


When you read 
ot me you'll 
all agree 

To say, “What a 
jolly old man 
was he!” 

4. 
PUZZLE. 

1. Behead and 
curtail a Mone 
maniac, and 
leave moved 
swiftly. 

2. Behead and 
curtail a kind of 
fastening, and 
leave in like 
manner. 

3. Behead and 
curtail a figure 
having equal 
angles, and leave 
a nutritious 
starch. 

4. Behead and 
curtail the plea 
of a person un- 
fairly accused of 
guilt, and leave 
a nickname of 








make you well 
soon and let you 
come home. The 
elefant has got 
his throte cut. 
Paui did it cuz 
1 whittled up his 
fore new led 
pensyls with my 
new nife. Han- 
nah Jane is hav 
ing her face painted over. 
will have brite red cheeks. 

from yore loving master, 


Good-by. 
STUART HUNTER. 
The monkey to whom this was written was not 


a live monkey, as you might think, but only a 
toy. 


Years ago a gentleman bought him in London | 
for his little niece, Golden-locks, who lived in 


New York City; but when he was presented to 
his little mistress, she ran shrieking to her mam- 
ma, and buried her face in her lap. 

All their efforts to pacify her were in vain, so 
the monkey was sent down to Nantucket to little 
Stuart Hunter, whose mamma was a dear friend 
of Golden-locks’ mamma. 

When Stuart awoke, bright and early on 
Christmas morning, and found a glossy black 
monkey, with a long, sleek tail, standing up in 
his stockings, he was perfectly delighted. Seiz- 
ing him in his arms, he danced about the room, 
hugging and kissing him wildly. 

The monkey thought it a much warmer recep- 
tion than the one Golden-locks had given him. 

There was only one drawback to that first 
happy day in his new home. Stuart had a little 
black kitten. He was all black, without a speck 


of white on him anywhere, and his name was | 


Zebadiah Henley. Stuart named him for a dig- 


admired. 


Now when Zebadiah came into the library, late 


that afternoon, and saw the monkey sitting in a 
little rocking-chair by the fire, his own favorite 
resting-place, he was very angry. With a growl 
and hiss he sprang upon him. The two black 
creatures rolled over each other upon the floor, 
and when at last the children succeeded in rescu- 


Wen you see her she 


ng the poor monkey, alas! both of his yellow 


For the Companion. 
| WHEN EVERYTHING SEEMS TO GO 
} WRONG. 


| When it rains, and you hoped ’twould be pleasant; 
| When the thread knots up in your sewing; 

| When you’re asked at a tea to be present, 

| And toothache keeps you from going; 

| When all things look hopeless and dreary, 

| And your joy seems turned into sorrow; 

Don’t fret, but smile and be cheery ;— 

| Perhaps there’ll be sunshine to-morrow! 


a 
For the Companion. 
ESKIMO RAY. 


Ray had often seen the pictures of the homes 
of the Eskimos, and thought snow-houses must 





make one for himself. 
‘“‘“Not to live in all the time, mamma, but just 
to rest in when I’m tired of playing,” he said. 
He began with a small ball, and rolled it over 
and over through the damp snow until it was 
almost as high as his head. 
| And papa helped push it along, until he could 
stand on his tiptoes and not see over the top of it. 


new shovel, and before night the huge snowball 


| was hollowed out and changed into the cunningest | 
snow hut you ever saw, with a United States flag 


stuck into the top of it. 
**’Course I want folks to know I’m a Yankee, 
if [am an Eskimo,” explained Ray. 


He did not like to leave his hut when night 
came, and travelled to the window many times 
before he went to bed, to see how it looked in the 


bright moonlight. 





be very nice indeed, so nice that he decided to | 


= | Then he began work in earnest with his bright | 
nified old Quaker gentleman whom he greatly 


Elizabeth. : 

eee SSS ' 5. Behead and 

<A curtail that by 
SSS { 





“What if it storms to-morrow, mamma. 
| What’ll I do if it storms ?’’ he asked, anxiously. 
| Do as real Eskimos do—make the best of it,”’ 
| smiled mamma. 

But the sun rose brightly, and, before noon, the 
water was dripping from the eaves. 

Ray begged a candle to keep in his house, and 
hunted up all of the broken dishes he could. 

Then he harnessed dog Snyder into the hand- 
| sled, and thought he was an Eskimo at last. 

Suddenly there was a rumble, a crashing, a 
smothered scream and a faint yelp. 
| Mamma ran to the window, and beheld a scene 
| of utter ruin. An avalanche of snow from the 
roof had buried the beautiful snow hut, Eskimo 
Ray and dog Snyder from view! 

Snyder scratched his way out, and ran for the 
barn, barking loudly, and as frightened as a 
small dog could be. 
| Mamma took the bright new shovel from the 
snow bank near by, and began to dig for Eskimo 
Ray. Soon a very astonished and woebegone 
little face popped up. ‘Are you hurt, darling ?”’ 
asked mamma, anxiously. 

“No, ZJaint,’’ he answered, and his lip trembled, 
“J aint hurt, but—but my feelings are!”’ 

Then he crept into mamma’s arms, and she 
comforted him as mammas alone can comfort 
eight-year-old boys. 

“T pity the poor Eskimos, mamma, 
as he stood by the window that evening. 
don’t want to be one any more.’’ 





” 


he said, 


oa See 


Harry’s elder sister had been reproving him | 


for making so much noise with his feet, when he 
went to his mother, saying, ‘‘I haven’t the life of 
| a dog; I can’t even wag my foot.” 





“But | 


x which you are 
called, and leave 
a form of the 
verb to be. 

The curtailed 
letters transpos- 
ed spell one of 
the largest cities 
of the world — 
the beheaded letters transposed spell the country 
of which it is the capital. A.M.P. 

5. 
CHARADE, 

Nobody likes to be my jirst; everybody likes to 
do my second; nearly everybody likes to eat my 
whole. 

6. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Evamples : 
1. A writer of note; kills game far or near. 
2. A brute of much use; to weaken in fear. 
Ans.—Hunt, hunter. Cow, cower. 





Is done with the tongue; a fluid this means. 
Spanish general dead; book for “bonnie wee 
weans.” 

A hardy old tree; a sort of a paint. : 

A method of cooking; a priest, though not saint. 

A magical staff; to travel around. 

A pain which annoys; a measure of ground. 

A thing which supports; whatever is right. 

The spirit; pertains to the sun and its light. 

A kind of a bird; a snickering laugh. 

A dainty perfume; marks diameter’s half. 
ELGIE BELL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Bookworm. 

2. “He was a most exemplary man; fuller of 
virtuous precept than a copy-book.” Key-Words— 
Honorable, wainscot, vortex, mystery, palmate, 
mufile, rue, soup, hock, papa. é d 

Double Cross- Words.—C. Dickens, Franklin. 


3. 8 
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1 to 3. Satinet. 
4 to 6. Whitens. 


2 to 3. Everett. 
5to 6. Rangers. 


1 to 2. Sublime. 
4to 5. Webster. 
4. Fee fo fum. 














































































































































































The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
riven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
*ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk 


any time 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


THE PULSE. 


The blood is in a state of constant circulation 
through the system, propelled by the heart through 
the arteries, and returned to the same organ 
through the veins. The arterial current conveys 
material for nutriment, heat and force to all the 
tissues; the venous current receives the dead waste 
of the tissues, and conveys it to the different elim- 
inating organs. 

The propulsive action of the heart is due to its 
successive contractions. These contractions occur 
about seventy times a minute in a healthy male 
adult, more frequently in women, and much more 
frequently in infants and children, being at birth 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
forty, and gradually sinking to about one hundred 
at the sixth year, and to ninety or eighty-five at 
the tenth. 

The arteries are unlike the veins in that they 
share in the beating of the heart; but the beating 
of the heart is readily perceived only where an 
artery passes over a bone near the surface, or 
when some inflammation of a part causes an en- 
largement of an artery, and an unusual sensitive- 
ness of the accompanying nerves. In its normal 
condition, the pulse is most conveniently felt at 
the wrist. 

The blood is the natural stimulus of the heart, 
and when the poison of disease changes the char- 
acter of the blood, the action of the heart is corre- 
spondingly affected. It is also affected by organic 
disorders of the heart and arteries; by general 
weakness; by nervous excitements; by the state 
of the stomach, and by stimulants or depressants 
of various kinds. Hence, as the heart-beats and 
the arterial beats accord, the character of the 
pulse is of great service in determining the pa- 
tient’s physical condition. 

It will be seen that, in feeling the pulse, age and 
sex are always to be taken into the account. Fur- 
ther, one’s pulse when lying down is about five 
beats slower, and when sitting about ten beats 
slower, than when standing up. The pulse is slower 
at night, also, and during sleep. 
a slower pulse than a short person. 

An increased pulse-rate indicates a feverish con- 
dition, as it rises with every increase of tempera- 
ture. 

There is often an omission of a beat. Sometimes 
this is at regular intervals, say the tenth or twen- 
tieth; at other times the omission is irregular. In 
some persons such omissions are habitual and 
without significance; more generally they indicate 
some disease, nervous or otherwise. 

When the pulse is under sixty, it is regarded as 
slow. In not a few persons this is natural. The 


pulse is slow also in persons recovering from a | 


feverish condition, the heart being weak and ex- 
hausted, like the rest of the body; also in digestive 
diseases and jaundice. Certain poisons slacken 
the pulse, while others quicken it. 


pulse. 


RESISTING COLD. 

A correspondent of La Nature records a curious 
observation, made last spring, upon an amaryllis 
growing in the central part of France. The spring 
opened in that region unusually early, and by the 
last of February one of these little plants blos- 
somed in the garden of the writer. 

On the first of March a “cold wave” passed over 
the country, and the thermometer fell in the night 
to twelve degrees Fehrenheit. The next morning 
the flower was found bent over to the earth, and 
apparently dead. 

Strangely enough, as the sun rose higher in the 
heavens and the temperature reached fifty degrees, 
the amaryllis arose from the earth, resumed its 
usual upright position, and was evidently none the 
worse for its untimely refrigeration. 

The following night was again extremely cold; 
the same movement was repeated, and a closer 


A tall person has | 


The dying con. | 
dition is characterized by a very rapid but feeble | 
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examination of the flower showed that it was, un- 


doubtedly, a measure of self-protection. The bell- | Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat should | 


shaped corolla touched the earth lightly, but closely, 
and was cemented to the soil by the frozen moist- 
ure around its rim, thus enclosing the stamens 
and other important organs of the flower in a tem- 
porary tent, as it were, and protecting them from 
the outside cold. 

This movement was repeated for four successive 
cold nights. On the fifth night the temperature 
moderated, and although snow fell, the flower and 
stalk remained in their usual upright position; 
and in due time the flower withered and produced 
seed. | 

These remarkable spontaneous movements of 
the plant seem almost to be allied to those of cer- 
tain low forms of animal life, and are extremely 
difficult to explain, as is also the remarkable re- 
sistance to low temperatures of many other early 
flowers, such as the snowdrop and crocus. 


_s 


AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 
It is undoubtedly true that occasionally “one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” The 


t 
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Deserving Confidence.—Sufferers from Bronchial 
ry “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are universally 
sonsidered superior to all other articles used for similar 
yurposes, and can be freely used with safety. Sold 


We can safely 








only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv, say, in the past 
SSE ee — 25 years our 
| fHE BEST KIND OF establishment 
has distributed 
more millions 
f of ROSES than 

any other i 
To Farm and Garden Interests ] hg lb thee 


world. The £now- 
how of producing plants 
that will thrive where others fail is OUR 
SECRET. Fit company for our Roses are our 
stocks of Hardy Ornamentals, Popu- 
lar Flowers, Summer Bulbs, Flower 
and Garden Seeds, all prepared for the 
best retail trade—Prices Correct. Orders 
range from I0 cents to $150—a// are welcome. 
THE NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, illustrated, 
complete—/e//s how to buy—FREE to all 
interested, on application. Orders sent 


Is secured by planting only 
The Best Seeds the World Produces. | 
There are none better than BURPEE’S, | 
As Thousands upon Thousands Testify. | 
An impartial, careful Reading of 

FOR 


Burpee’s Farm Annual jcc 


Will probably persuade you to try 
This Practical Protection of your Garden 
Shall we mail you a copy? 


W. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





New York World gives an instance that illustrates | 


the truth of the old proverb. A newsboy took the 
Sixth Avenue elevated cars at Park Place, and 
| sliding into one of the cross seats, fell asleep. At 
Grand Street two young women entered the car, 
and took the seats opposite the lad. 

The boy’s feet were bare, and his hat had fallen 
off. Presently the younger girl leaned over and 
placed her muff under the little fellow’s dirty 


cheek. An old gentleman in the next seat who had | 


seen the kind act smiled, and without saying any- 
thing, held out a quarter, with a nod toward the 
boy. 

The girl understood what he meant, hesitated a 
moment, blushed a little, and then reached for it. 

The next man, who had seen the act and enjoyed 
it, just as silently offered the girl a dime, to be 
j}used for the same purpose. A moment later a 
woman across the aisle held out some pennies, and 
before she knew it, the girl, with flaming cheeks, 
was offered money from every passenger in that 


end of the car, each smiling and enjoying the little | 


episode. 


} 
| 


The young girl quietly slid the amount into the | 
sleeping boy’s pocket, removed her muff gently | 
from under his head without arousing him, and | 


soon after rose to leave the car at Twenty-third 
Street. 
sengers in a pretty little inclination of the head, 


As she did this, she included all the pas- | 


that seemed full of thanks, and the possession of | 


acommon secret. 
dent, and will not soon be forgotten by those who 
saw it. 


CLEVER COLLIE. 


T. Sidney Cooper, the English animal painter, 
says that he often made valuable studies in Cum- 
berland, at places where Scotch drovers halted 
with their cattle for the night. 

| he often had a chance to see illustrations of an 
animal’s intelligence, as well as of its physical 
perfection. 

One day, when there was a pouring rain, a man 
consented to sit for me at the inn where I was 
staying. He brought his collie with him, and both 
of them were dripping wet; so he put off his 
plaid, and laid it on the floor by the dog. 

] made a very successful sketch of the man, but 
before I had finished it, the dog grew fidgety with 
the wet plaid, and his master said, ‘Tak’ it awa’, 
mon, tak’ it awa’!” 

The dog took the end of it between his teeth, 
and Snanen it out of the room. 

After I had finished the drover’s portrait, l asked 
him if he thought his dog would lie quiet for a 
time, as I wished to sketch him. 

“Oh yes, mon,” he answered, “he’ll do anything 
I say to him. Watch! Watch!” he called, and 
then ‘‘whustled” for him, as the Scotch say. 

As the dog did not appear, we went together to 
look for him, and found him sitting before the 

| kitchen fire, with the end of the plaid in his mouth, 
holding it up to dry. 1 expressed my admiration 
of his intelligence, and the master replied : 

“Ah, he’s a canny creature, sir! He knows a 
mony things, does that dog, sir. But come awa’, 

| mon; the gentleman wants to mak’ your picture.” 

So we returned to my room, and the handsome 

| collie sat for his portrait. 


i 


MYSTERIOUS. 


Every one who has attempted chemical or other 
| experiments, knows how severely the patience is 
| tried when every detail of the process has been 
| carefully attended to, and yet the expected result 
| does not follow. 


A student of chemistry, says the Cincinnati 
| Times-Star, was testing the ashes of his cigar for 
| lithium, a very light alkaline metal, which is sup- 
| posed to be present in tobacco leaves. He applied 
| the proper tests again and again, but the expected 

red flame did not appear. 

|. In his perplexity he went to his professor. The 
learned man made one or two experiments, with 
no better success. Then he turned to the student 
}and said: “My dear sir, you smoke very poor 
| cigars.” . 


—————__——_ 


| BETRAYED. 


| People who are sly should also be discreet. A 
| lady who had a servant somewhat given to curios- 
ity, inquired, upon returning from a visit one after- 
noon: 


“Did the carrier leave any mail, Mary?” 

“Nothing but a postal-card, ma’am.” 

“Whom is it from, Mary?” 

“And did you think I’d be reading it, ma’am?” 

| said the girl, with an injured air. 

| “Perhaps not; but any one who sends me mes- 
sages on postal-cards is stupid and impertinent— 
that’s all.’ 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” said the servant, 

loftily, “but that’s a nice, purty way to be talkin’ 

| about your own mother!” 


— 
INNOCENT. 

When a man is conscious of his innocence, and 
perfectly sure of his ability to prove it, he has 
little to fear. 

_An old negro went to the office of the commis. 
sioner of registration in Kansas City lately, accord- 
ing to the Times, and applied for registration 
papers. 

“What is your name?” asked the ofiicial. 

“George Washington,” was the reply. 

| “Well, George, are you the man who cut down 
| the cherry-tree?” 

“No, sah; no, sah; I aint de man. I aint done 
no work ‘or nigh onto a yeah.” 


It was a very pretty little inci- | 


On such occasions, | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





by mail post paid to all post offices. 
Bas” Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 


| The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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MAULE’S SEEDS 












A 
LEAD ALL. 1 2 STF Rai, |e 
Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- % 
solutely the best seed and piant book issued; _ 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it | Ze 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties | % r 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, | = % 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, | Bb 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as Zz r 


AAP UP AP AUP AP AP AP AP AP AEA ATS 
N2 illustration or description can do justice to the 
unique and peerless beauty of this new Rose Aster. 
Imagine plants completely studded with balls of peerless 
white flowers exceeding two feet in circumference, 
whose eng curve gracefully in all directions closely 
resembling the chrysanthemum, but very much easier 
grown. This Aster has attracted more attention than 
any other flower in my gardens. Those who have 
grown Asters for many years say, they never saw its 
equal. Your garden will not be complete this season if 
it does not contain the Alpine Rose Aster. am the 
sole proprietor of this new variety and the seed or 
lants cannot be procured elsewhere. _Full instructions 
or culture accompanies each order. Price of seeds (by 


38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 


mail) 20 gts. per pit.» 9 pists. 35 gts.» 3 pits. ‘3 ots. 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 1 ore30° for $2; enough to make = magnificent bed. 


©) 

y plants are all carefully packed in wood boxes and 
guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. Catalogue 
of rare bargains gent free, 50 cent certificate 
(worth the amount in my flowers) and a packet of new 
and beautiful DEFIANCE PANSY SEEDS FREE with your 
order provided you send address of 3 friends who buy 
seeds. . Order at once, this offer will not appear again. 
———-. BB. MILLS, 
Scedsman, Rose Hill, Onondago County, New York. 


THE MOTHER’S SAFEGUARD. 


Croup in its worst form, relieved without nausea or 
disarrangement of any kind by “Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain 
Croup Cure.” Contains no opium. If your druggist 
does not keep it, it will be mailed to your order on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address, Dr. Hoxsie, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Beacon CGaiter 
is quickly put on and as quickly 


taken off. It is the most con- 
venient high overshoe for 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
wear ever made. You have 
only to see it—or this picture 
of it—to recognize how useful, 
practical and sensible it is. . 


AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address | 


WM. HENRY MAULE, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























AT ALL SHOE STORES. ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
the forest until the finished ‘trubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
and we will see that you get it. 


Boston RUBBER SHOE Co., Boston, Mass. 


BURNEITS 


STANDARD FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 


“From the 
Forest 
to the 
Foot.” 
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results are those which have been attained by 

| Professor Rowland, of Baltimore, in mapping 

| and identifying the lines of the solar spectrum. 
When sunlight is transmitted through the 


scope, and examined by the eye at the other end 
of the instrument, the observer sees a long, vividly 
| colored ribbon of light, which is red at one ex- 
tremity and violet at the other. 

If the instrument is not too powerful, he can 
take in the whole length of this ‘‘spectrum’’ at 
once; but with a large instrument the spectrum 
is so extended that only a small portion of it is 
visible at a time. 

Now this spectrum is crossed by myriads of 
The sun and the moon are the only heavenly | gark jines, some of them fine and black, others 
hodies which exert a perceptible influence upon | road and hazy; and they always occupy the 
human affairs, and the influence of the moon, | same positions, and are as capable of being 
near though she is, is not great, except in the | mapped with accuracy as the roads and cities of 
matter of the tides. | a country. 

In the sun, however, we find the main-spring, | hey owe their interest to the fact that they are 
so to speak, of every form of earthly activity, all known to be due to substances in the state of gas 
other sources of energy being insignificant com-| ) resent in the atmosphere, either of the earth or 
pared with the solar heat. To this heat science | of the sun—mainly the sun. Their accurate 
traces more or less directly, but certainly, all the charting and identification is a matter of high im- 
power of wind and water, of steam and electricity, portance in the information it gives about the 
and even the force of animals. The cessation of constitution of the sun. 
sunlight for even a single month would reduce 
our world to a frozen, inert and lifeless mass. 
Naturally the study of the sun’s radiation has | 
greatly occupied the attention of investigators. 

It is reasonable to put first in importance, among 
the recent advances in solar science, the results 
obtained by Professor Langley, secretary of the | 
Smithsonian Institution, in his researches into the 
total amount of solar energy received by the 
earth, and the distribution of this energy in the 
different parts of the spectrum. 





For the Companion. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 
THE SUN. 


By Professor C. A. Young, of Princeton College. } 
| 


Professor Rowland’s Map. 


Rowland has fairly distanced all competitors, so 
far, at least, as all but the red and orange portion 
is concerned. By the use of a ‘‘concave grating”’ 
of his own invention, which is more powerful in 
separating the colors than a prism, he has been 
able to make a photographic chart of the spectrum 
on a scale, and with an approach to perfection, 
heretofore undreamed of. 

It entirely supersedes all previous maps; the 

only one which can be considered in any way a 

The first measures of the quantity of heat | rival to it is the great map of the lower portion; 
received by the earth from the sun were made | i. e., the red, yellow and light green, of the spec- 
nearly fifty years ago by Sir John Herschel at| trum, by Thollon, of France; itself 
the Cape of Good Hope, and almost simulta-! the result of nearly ten years 
neously by Pouillet in France. Subsequent 
observations confirm, substantially, their 
estimate of the amount of heat 
reaches the earth. 

But in order to calculate truly the heat 
really emitted by the sun, we must allow 
for all that is stopped in passing through the 
earth’s atmosphere. Just here a formi- 
dable difficulty is encountered, and an in- 
sufficient estimate of the loss was for a long 
time accepted. Professor Langley detected 
and pointed out this difficulty, and invented 
anew and exquisitely sensitive heat-meas- 
urer, known as the bolometer, with which 
he was able to secure the observations needed 
to correct the error. 

By observations made at the sea level, 
combined with others made upon the sum- 
mit of Mount Whitney at an elevation of 
more than fifteen thousand feet, he has 
proved that the amount of heat absorbed 
by the air is very much greater than had been 
supposed, and therefore that our estimate of the 
total quantity of heat radiated by the sun must 
he correspondingly increased by fully twenty per 
cent. at least. 


Heat of the Sun. 





which 


of 


solid work, with an 
using hollow prisms filled with bisulphide of car- 


immense spectroscope 


bon. The accurate construction of such an in- 
strument as Mr. Rowland’s is one of the most 
delicate and difficult of all mechanical problems. 
The gratings which he uses have a ruled space 
about four inches by six, containing about ninety 
| thousand lines. 


Astonishing as were the former statements re- 
specting the quantity and intensity of the solar 
heat, they were seriously inadequate; the solar 
fires are considerably more intense and powerful 
than we supposed. 

The crust of ice which the sun could melt from In connection with the photography of the 
its own surface in a single minute would be fully | solar spectrum, considerable advances have been 
sixty feet thick instead of fifty; and if the solar | made in the recognition of the chemical elements 
heat were uniformly distributed over the surface present in the sun. Copper, silver.and vanadium 
of the earth, it would melt in a year a shell of ice | have been transferred from the list of the doubtful 
one hundred sixty-four feet thick, instead of one | metals there to the certain; and very recently 
hundred and thirty-six feet thick, as stated in our | Rowland has found clear evidence of the presence 
recent text-books. | of silicon, the apparent absence of which has been 
long a standing puzzle. 

The evidence in favor of the presence of carbon 
also seems to gain strength, and the same is true 
in the cases of aluminium, cadmium and zine. 
The fact that the lines which reveal the presence 
of silicon are almost entirely in the ultra-violet, 
invisible portion of the spectrum warrants the 
expectation that photography may soon find 
there evidence of some of the other stil! missing 


Chemistry of the Sun. 


Of what is Light Composed ? 


Professor Langley’s demonstration of the ex- 
tent of the solar spectrum is hardly less interest- 
ing. He has detected in the sun’s rays a long 
Tange of ether-waves before unknown. Light is 
composed of minute ‘‘waves” or pulsations of 
extreme rapidity, transmitted to us from the sun, 
hot by air, as sound-waves are, but by the 
“ether,” the subtle substance which seems to fill 
all space, and constitutes the only medium of 
communication between the worlds. 

The waves by means of which we see, and 
which we recognize as light, range in length from 
about one-thirty-five-thousandth part of an inch | 
to one-sixty-thousandth part; but besides them 
the sunbeams contain others, some of them much 
longer and some much shorter pulsations, which 
though invisible, are yet extremely effective in 
the transportation of energy and heat. 

Two or three years ago the greatest length of 
iny heat-waves known was about one-ten-thou- 
‘indth part of an inch; but Langley has now 
etected, with his bolometer, waves fully twelve 
"nes as long; and these long, slow-swinging 
Waves—slow, that is, in comparison with the 
* hance just those that are characteristic | 

at-rays emitted by a body of low tem- 
a, : tteek of ice, for instance; for cold 
ens tg aa punt as really as warmer ones, 
“gh e of course, and the waves are of 
pitch. In the rays of the sun we now | 
detect the whole range of such radiations as fully | 
Tepresented as in the moonlight. 


phur. 


mysterious absence from the sun of oxygen, 
nitrogen and chlorine, which play so important a 
part in the chemistry of the earth ; except, indeed, 
that the results obtained by Janssen last summer, 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, are conclusive 
that the great ‘“*B’’ line of oxvgen, which is so 
conspicuous in the solar spectrum when the ‘sun 
| is near the horizon, is entirely of earthly origin, 
and not in the least solar. 

The veteran astronomer, still enthusiastic and 
full of pluck, though unable to endure any 
severe physical exertion, had himself carried by 
a small army of guides and porters to the very 
summit of the mountain, and there obtained de- 
cisive observations. 

As regards the ‘“‘photosphere’’—the luminous 
surface of the sun—and sun-spots, there is little 
news to note. Janssen at Meudon has made real 
improvement in the processes of photographing 
the spots, and the details of the solar surface; 





the lines of the spectrum at the eastern and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Hardly less important than Professor Langley’s | 


narrow crack or ‘slit’? at one end of a spectro- | 


In the mapping of the solar spectrum Professor | 


and recent observations of the displacement of | 
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western edges of the sun, made by Duner of 
Upsala, have confirmed the law of the sun’s 
swifter rotation at the equator—a law which, 
though first discovered more than thirty years 
| ago, had recently been called in question. 

It still remains as much a mystery as ever, how 
| the great cavities which we see as spots come to 
| be formed in the sun’s surface, why they are so 
| limited to the two zones on each side of the sun's 
|equator, and why they show such a regular 
| increase and decrease in numbers every eleven 
| years. 


Sun-Spots and Terrestrial Magnetism. 


It is worth noting that certain recent, and still 
unpublished, investigations by Doctor Veeder, of 
| Lyons, New York, appear to show beyond ques- 

tion that there is a distinct connection between 
the visibility of a solar disturbance from the 
earth and its effect upon the earth's magnetism ; 
that is, that avhen an active sun-spot or solar 
prominence is brought by the sun’s rotation to 
our side of the solar globe, then an effect is imme- 
| diately felt which was not felt so long as the dis- 
turbed area, however active, was out of sight on 
the other side of the sun. 

This seems to indicate that the disturbing en- 
|ergy, whatever its mode of operation, is propa- 
gated like light; a result entirely in harmony 
with the recent remarkable experiments of Herz 
and others upon the transmission of electric 
induction. 

As regards the solar ‘“‘prominences,”’ the great 
flame-like clouds of scarlet hydrogen and other 
gases, which are usually seen on the edge of the 
sun during a total eclipse—there is nothing new to 
report. They can be observed, at any time when 








the sun shines, by means of the spectroscope, and 
they have now been assiduously observed for 
| twenty years; but the last ten have added disap- 
| pointingly little to our knowledge of them. 
| One or two unsuccessful attempts have been 
| made to photograph them, the difficulty being due 
argely to the scarlet color of their light. But 
there is reason to hope that we may soon be able 
| to photograph a red object as easily as a blue one, 
and when that time comes we may look for more 
satisfactory results. Photography would have 
great advantages in securing accurate representa- 
tions of these objects, which change so swiftly as 
to defy the most rapid draughtsman. 
With the corona, the beautiful halo of pearly 


visible only during an eclipse, the case is, perhaps, 





making toward an intelligent understanding of 
the subject. 

While in recent years the eclipse expeditions 
have been unusually unfortunate in the matter of 
| the weather, many photographs of the corona 


pe been collected, taken under very different 


elements, such as boron, phosphorus and sul-| conditions; and there is reason to expect that the | wild set. 


| careful comparison and study of these pictures 
| insight into the real nature of this most lovely 
| and most mysterious of all solar phenomena. 

| 
| Theories of the Corona. 

Two different theories are under special investi- 
| gation, one proposed by Professor Bigelow, that 
the streamers of the corona are analogous to those 
of the earth’s aurora borealis, and have their 
positions and directions determined by the sun’s 
magnetism, just as the earth’s magnetism deter- 
mines the auroral streamers; the other proposed 


by Professor Schaeberle, of the Lick Observatory, | 


that the streamers are projected radially from the 
sun-spot zones, and owe their apparent arrange- 
| ment simply to perspective. 

The two theories lead to distinctly different 


results as to the appearances that ought to be | 


seen, so that a thorough discussion of the exist- 
ing photographs will lead to a decision between 
them, or, very possibly, it may result in showing 
that neither is right. 

| One thing is already clear; that there is a close 


radiance which surrounds the eclipsed sun, and is | 


ja little better, and some reai progress seems to he | 


connection between the corona and the sun-spots. 
When the spots are numerous and active, the 
| corona is smaller and more brilliant than usual, 
and its longest streamers are found over the two 
| sun-spot zones on each side of the sun’s equator. 
| In years of sun-spot scarcity, on the contrary, the 
| corona is fainter, but larger; the portions near 
; the sun’s equator especially sometimes reach an 
enormous extension, while the shorter streamers 
‘which appear to issue from the regions near its 
poles are more conspicuous than usual from the 
clearness and sharpness with which they are 
defined. 
| In 1882 photographs were also obtained of the 
| coronal spectrum, and they show that while in 
| the lower portion of the spectrum there appears 
| to be only a single conspicuous bright line, the 
| well-known green ‘41474”’ line, discovered in 1869, 
| the blue and violet regions are on the contrary 
very rich. 
The great H and K bands, which form the 
| boundary of the visible spectrum at its violet 
|extremity, are especially conspicuous in the 
corona for their brilliancy and extent; the lines 
of hydrogen are also prominent, and there are 
| many others which may or may not be due to the 
same mysterious ‘‘Coronium,”’ as it has been 
| provisionally called, which produces the ‘1474’ 
| line. 
| To sum up, we may say that while there has 
| been no discovery relating to the sun within the 
| last ten years that can be compared in importance 
with Kirchhoff’s discovery of the elements that 
go to compose the sun, or with the discovery of 
the periodicity of the sun-spots, or even with that 
of the gaseous nature of the solar prominences, 
| and the method of observing them with the spec- 
troscope, yet there has been a steady progress, 
and there is every reason to hope that before 
very long we shall reach the solution of some 
of the problems that have long defied us. 


| 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE ADDINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


Caldwell Ransom arrived at Lake Village 
with a fund of professional knowledge in his 
head, a Polytechnic School diploma in his 
pocket, and in his brave young heart a great 
determination to succeed. 

When he began work as assistant engineer 
of the Addington City Water Works, he found 
himself at once opposed to a score or so of 
rude men who could not comprehend his 
knowledge, cared not a straw for his diploma, 
and were more than ready to render success 
impossible. 

The twenty-one laborers—heavy, muscular, 
broad-backed, hard-handed fellows — looked 
with contemptuous dislike upon the slender 
young man of twenty-three years, with his 
refined face and gentle manners, who had 
taken the place of tough old blustering Ingalls, 
who was always prepared to back up a rough 
tongue with a rougher fist. 

‘Him our boss? That little whipper-snap- 
per ?”’ growled Mart Hoxie, strongest man and 

ugliest fighter of the twenty-one, and conse- 
quently a sort of leader and spokesman. ‘*Why, 
there aint one of you couldn’t put him in your 
pocket. What business has he givin’ orders to 
| men ?”” 

| ‘And getting fifteen hundred a year for it,” 
| added another. 

| While we break our backs for a dollar and 
| a half a day,” concluded a third. 

These three speeches, expressing the three pas- 
sions of scorn, envy and discontent, promised 
anything but an easy task to Caldwell Ramson 
in his government of the men; but he was pre- 
pared. Engineer Franklin had said: 
| “Ransom, you will be in charge at the upper 
dam and along the tunnel. You have a hard road 
before you, my boy, for the gang need a firm 
hand, and —”’ 
| And you don’t feel sure that mine answers the 
description,”’ said Caldweil, smiling. 
| ‘Well, yes, that’s about it,” returned Franklin, 
| relieved at being so well understood. ‘‘You see, 

we can’t employ the kind of men we’d like, but 
| must take what we can get, and they’re a pretty 
| Ingalls could whip any of them, and 
| would do it, too, without much pressing, and did 


But no new light yet appears in reference to the | which is now in progress will soon give usa better | not get along very well at that; but as for 


| you —”’ 

| ‘As for me, I cannot whip them, and I would 
not,” again supplemented Caldwell, still smiling. 
“I don’t believe in that kind of management, but 
I do believe that I can manage those men. Al- 
| though I expect more or less trouble at first, I 
shall come out all right in the end.’’ 

“T hope so.”” 

“T know so.”’ 

But in spite of his confidence, Ransom could 
not help feeling that he was like a very inexperi- 
enced tamer just going into a cage of extremely 
| unruly animals, who were much more likely to 
eat their trainer than to obey him. 

In some ways, things began better than he had 
expected. The men soon found that he under- 
stood his business; and this was one great point 
gained. They also perceived that he considered 
their comfort as much as he could; and this was 
| another. Then, too, he was plainly not afraid of 
them; and this was a third. 
| But though his ability prevented them from 
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criticising his orders, and his kindness kept them 
in reasonably good-humor, while his disregard for 
their hostility was not without its effect, they really 
obeyed rather from the lack of any reason to the 
contrary, than because they felt compelled to obey. 
In short, he was not yet their master. 

“Good enough little fellow,” said Hoxie, sum- 
ming up the collective opinion, “and smart in his 
way, but he’s got no zip in him.” By which he 
meant that Ransom was deficient in pluck and 
energy of the rugged, danger-defying kind. 

Ransen happened to overhear this judgment, 
and he meditated over it thoughtfully. 
that’s true,” said he to himself. “I’m sure I don’t 
know.” He did not know; for no one ever does 
until he is tried. 

One of the most important duties of the assistant 
engineer was the inspection of the tunnel twice a 
year to ascertain the condition of the masonry, and 
repair any damage which might have been caused 
by the immense friction of the water rushing 
through it night and day for months. 

It was a long, disagreeable, much dreaded task; 
and when the men, some carrying lights, others 


“Perhaps | 


|“There are twenty-one of you. Hoxie, come 
| forward here with me. The rest form two ranks 
| across the tunnel, and lock arms.” 


| ‘The party did as they were commanded, without | 


delay or demur. Like all men in desperate situa- 
tions, they yielded to the only one among them 
who had the brain to conceive a plan of escape, 
and the strength of will to carry it out. From that 
| moment the question of mutiny was settled. 


The water reached their knees by this time, and | 


| its force began to be strongly felt. 

| “Forward,” said Ransom. “Keep step and a 

straight line. I’ll set the pace. Don’t crowd.” 
The two ranks tramped along at a rapid walk, 


| following their young leader, who looked like 


child beside Hoxie’s towering shape, and yet was 
his superior, and the superior of every man there | 
in the intelligent courage which could alone save 


| their lives. 


tools and materials for the work, went down one | 


by one through the narrow man-hole into the black, 
dripping tunnel, they were all serious and not a 
few reluctant. Of course the gates had been closed, 


| come when we get to the hole, for only one can go 


and the water shut off to enable the party to make | 


their explorations. 


“We shall be all day and a part of the evening, 
Matthews,” said Ransom to the man in charge at | 


the dam, “but you may turn it on at eleven o’clock. 
You understand, don’t you? No mistake on that 
point, you know.” 

“Oh, 1 understand,” said Matthews. 
o’clock. All right, sir.” 

The last man was down. It was as if they had 
suddenly been plunged a thousand feet deep into 
some mine, so remote seemed the bright sunlight 
and fresh air they had left behind. 


“Eleven 


It was, in truth, a dismal place, a great tube of | 


wet bricks, glistening in the unsteady flashes of 


the torches, filled with a chilly, dank atmosphere | 


like that of a well, and multiplying every sound 
into complicated echoes reverberating from wall to 
wall, and from roof to floor. 

The men drew close together within the circle of 
the lights, and were silent. Ransom walked ahead, 
sharply scanning every inch of surface as he went, 
until some defect was found, and then, instructing 
the men what to do, he stood watching the work. 
The repairs completed, the little procession moved 
on. 

Time went by thus monotonously till it seemed 
that a whole day must have passed since they had 
taken leave of the sky; and, indeed, they had been 
in the tunnel several hours. 

The men were now better accustomed to the 
gloom in which they worked, but nevertheless 
were far from being in good spirits, no matter for 
wonder when one remembers that, far up the long 
cavern, thousands of tons of water were pressing 
against the gates. 

Suppose those gates should break! One roaring 
gush down the great pipe, and they would be swept 
away and drowned like insects. 

This thought was constantly in the mind of every 
one of the party, although none spoke of it. Even 
big Mart Hoxie had once or twice started nervously 
and turned to look back, as if he expected to see 
the black front of the descending flood rumbling 
down upon them. 


An unusually bad place delayed them for some 


time. All the men were occupied upon it, grouped Ransom. 


together against the wall, and working quickly in 
order to finish as soon as might be. 


| 
They all knew it. Already they were in better | 
heart, feeling the support of one another’s bodies, | 
and the moral strength that comes from order and | 
a definite purpose. . 
“Hoxie,” said Ransom, in a whisper, “you 
must see this thing through. The pinch 


and 
will 


up ata time, and the last men will have a hard pull 
of it.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Hoxie. 

“They will have to help the others, and they may 
be drowned in doing it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’m one, of course. 

“Yes, 

Ransom shook his hand without saying more. 

The stream kept rising, and hissed over the 
smooth floor with continually increasing power. | 
The men marched on, crouching and leaning back- } 
ward against the current which swirled around | 
their hips. Occasionally one of the lightest stag- | 


Will you be the other?” 


ols.” 





gered; but his neighbors were able to pull him up | 
again. | 


They had gone on in this way for some time, | 
when a cloudy, gray light came into view far | 
ahead, daylight streaming through the open man- | 
hole they were aiming for, and a cheer went up 
from the struggling procession. It was but a faint 
one, however, for breath and strength were both 
failing under the incessant effort of walking in the 
deep water, and resisting its swift rush. 

In perfect silence they splashed toward the light. 
They were submerged to their waists, now, and the 
ranks, no longer straight, but curving and irregular, 
were hardly maintained. Occasionally some man 
fell and was dragged to his feet. 

“Halt!” shouted Ransom. 

They stopped, at the foot of the iron ladder 
which led up through the round opening, down 
which came a cylinder of radiance which dimmed 
the yellow flicker of the torches. It was but a few | 
steps to life and safety, and every man thought | 
how easily he, if alone, might make them; yet all | 
remained where they were. | 

“Nobly done, men,” said Ransom. “Do as I tell 
you, and we’ll all be saved. But, if you lose your | 
wits, not a quarter of us will get up that ladder.” | 

By his directions the first rank formed across the 
tunnel, while the second rank, in single file, press. 
ing closely together, began ascending the ladder, | 
one by one. After four or five had gone, the others | 
could not keep their feet, and were swept down | 
against the first rank, which held them by its | 
united weight. 

“Go in there, Hoxie, and help them up,” aaid | 





Hoxie, clinging to the foot of the ladder with the 
bend of his arm, seized man after man by the | 


But Ransom seemed strangely negligent of his | collar, hauling and lifting them, half under water, 
superintendence. He stood apart, gazing at a little | half out, until they could reach the rounds them- | 


stream which ran down the tunnel, made up of the 
drainage from its emptying crevices. Several times 
he sounded it, and measured its width with the 
long stick he carried. 

“Hurry, men,” said he, at last. “We’ve some 
distance to go yet, and there may be more work 
ahead.” 

Some minutes passed. He sounded and measured 
again. Then he drew out his watch and looked 
at it. 

“Quick! 


” 


moving! 


Leave off your work. We must be 
Something in his voice made the men instantly 
abandon the work and wheel about. 
uttered a loud exclamation, and threw down his 
hammer. 
“Pick that up 
Ransom, quietly. 
‘*But the water’s raisin’! 
“Keep still, Mackey! 


again, and keep still!’ said 


We'll all be —” 
Pick up that hammer!” 


Mackey, a large, sullen-faced man, somewhat | three men, grasping one another in a little group 


inclined to unruliness and turbulence, scowled at 
the engineer, who looked him steadily in the face. 
Finally he stooped and took up the tool. 

The other men stood about, some looking at the 
rapidly swelling current, others casting wild looks 
down the tunnel, where, as they knew, the nearest 


| 


selves. 

Finally, only the one rank remained, fighting | 
with the breast-high current to reach the position | 
to which Ransom directed them—above the ladder, | 
in a line up and down the aqueduct instead of | 
across it, beginning at the upper end with Hoxie, | 


| the engineer next, and so on down to the ladder, 
| which the last man of the eleven could just touch. | 


“Let go, Dolan!’ sounded Ransom’s voice, not 


| so strong or ringing as it had been. 


One of them | 


| the weaker for his safety—some scores of pounds 


man-hole lay, though distant many hundred feet. | 


Several were beginning to sidle off in that direction, 
but Ransom placed himself before them. 

“Listen, men,” said he. “There’s been a mistake 
atthe dam. Matthews thought I meant eleven in 
the morning, instead of eleven at night; he’s a little 
deaf, and he’s letting on the water. In a few 
minutes it will be up to our waists, in a few minutes 
more, up to our necks. 
No. 13 man-hole before the stream gets too strong, 
if you do as I tell you. 
one of us will be drowned.” 

“Oh, we'll be drowned anyway!” moaned two or 
three. “We'll never walk the top of the ground 
again!” 

“Every man for himself!” shouted another. It 
was Mackey, who was shouldering his way through 
the crowd, to make his escape. He must be stopped 
at all risks, for others were preparing to imitate 
him, and a panic would certainly follow. 

“Hoxie!” called the engineer, in a sharp tone 
that the men had never heard. “Keep that man 
back!” 

The giant, obeying instantly, put two immense 
hands on Mackey's shoulders, crushed him down 
on his knees, and held him there. 

“Steady, now,” continued 


Ransom, calmly. 


} can make 


But we have time to reach | 


But if you don’t, every | 


The last man slipped his arm from the one above 
him, clutched the ladder, and fighting desperately 
with the torrent which bore him down, succeeded 
in pulling himself out and began climbing. The 
others moved down a pace. They were so much | 


of resistance were gone. 
“Connor!” 
Another man safe—another hundred-odd pounds 
lost to the help of the others. So it went on till but | 


| 
were left. They could just keep their feet, and | 
that was all. | 

“Let go, Jim!” 

“But it’s the death of you and the boss, Hoxie, 
if I do,” protested Mackey, somehow changed 
from coward to hero during the long battle. “It’s 
murdering you both!” 

“It aint murdering me,” said Hoxie, gruffly. “1 
out. But I can’t save the boss alone, 
and if he don’t get out, | don’t. He’s too light to 
help himself, and he’s nearly gone, besides, Jim.” 

In fact, Ransom was almost completely ex- 
hausted. 

“There are two of us for the job,” answered 
Mackey, simply. 

Taking Ransom between them, and exerting 
every muscle in their weakened bodies, the two 
worked their way toward the ladder luckily gained 
it at the very moment that the flood carried them | 
off their feet, and after a confused, blind scramble, 
somehow succeeded in thrusting the young engi- 
neer into the hands of the men waiting at the top. 

Then Hoxie, dragging Mackey after him by 
main force, labored through the aperture, and all 
were saved. 

“Hurrah for the boss!’ roared the twenty, wav- 
ing their dripping caps. 

“Yes, hurrah for the boss!” repeated big Hoxie, 
looking tenderly at the slender young fellow, lying | 
white and panting against Connor’s broad chest. 


| “He’s the best man of us all, and his brains and 


pluck are worth our muscle forty times over. Now 
let me hear somebody say different!” 


| ducks, as it was to shoot them. 


| this, for the reason that it does not show enough 
| Skill, he tries to catch the domestic animals as they 


| from the back of a horse while in full gallop. 
| or some member of the family, or upon the goat 


| in the street begin to suffer; but when donkeys are 
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But no one did “say different,” for no one thought | an object forty feet away in less than half a minute 


so. There would never be any doubt about that 
| again. MANLEY H. PIKE. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


| 
| THE BOYS OF MEXICO. 


| 


On the highlands of Mexico, where most of the 
| people of that country live, and the largest cities 
are, no such resources exist for out-of-door amuse- 
|}ment for boys as there are in the United States. 
There are few fish to catch, few ponds or streams 
in which to row or sail a boat or swim. The large 
lakes are far apart, while small ponds are scarce. 
The streams are many miles apart, very swift and 
often muddy; and sometimes all the water is taken 
out of them to water the fields. 

In some of the rivers are found catfish and 
suckers, both much larger than those of the eastern 
part of the United States, and a few small sunfish, 
shiners and minnows. But in most of them no 
fish are found that are worth catching; and some 
of the prettiest brooks, whose foamy waters tumble 
clear and cold down the dark, rocky glens of the 
higher mountains, have never contained a trout | 
within the memory of man. 

Of course there is no skating and no coasting. 
On the great mountains like Popocatapetl and 
Orizaba there is deep snow all the year, and in 
winter it is cold enough for thick ice; but few of 
the boys ever climb so high, and thousands live 
and die in sight of everlasting snow without ever 
touching it. 

Except in the high mountains, there is little | 
timber on the greater part of the highlands of 
Mexico. There are few groves to roam, few nuts 
to gather, few squirrels to hunt. One may wander 
long in search of a shady picnic ground, and even 
trees large enough to hang a good swing from are 
none too plenty. Nearly all the low mountains and | 
hills are rocky, and bare of almost everything but | 

| 
| 








low bushes and cactus. 

Along the streams there is a little timber, and it 
grows well enough in most places when planted, | 
but upon the great plains there is little natural | 
vegetation but cactus and low bushes or scrubby | 
mesquite or pepper-trees. 

Nearly all the brush is well armed with thorns of 
all degrees of sharpness; hence there is little | 
pleasure in a stroll beyond the city pavement, and | 
the city boy does not look forward to spending his | 
summer vacation in the country with the same | 
pleasure that the American boy has. | 

But the Mexican boy has plenty of play, though | 
he cares little for hoops or balls, tops, kites or | 
marbles. Unless he is unusually poor, he has a | 
horse and saddle of his own, especially if he lives 
in the country; and no matter how poor he may 
be, he either has a donkey, or can borrow one in 
five minutes. 

He often learns to ride when he is so small that | 
he has to climb up the foreleg of the horse, pull 
himself ‘up by his mane, swing one leg over the | 
neck of the horse, and then slide down on its back. | 
He soon learns to reach down from the saddle, and 
pick up things from the ground while the horse is 
in motion. 

One day, starting out to shoot ducks in the State 
of Durango, I was followed by a native boy about 
seven years old on horseback, who went to pick up 


| the game. 


It was almost as much sport to see him get the 
Through mud, 
water, brush, and among rocks he rode at a gallop 
with about equal ease, always reaching down from 
the saddle to pick up a duck, and coming back with 
it like the wind. 

Sometimes, when the water was very deep he 
made his horse swim out to the duck; and if the 
mud were too deep along the edge of the pond he | 
threw his lasso over the duck out in the water, and 
pulled it in to where he could reach it without | 
getting his horse fast in the mud. 

Learning to ride so early, and spending much of 
his time on the horse, the Mexican boy becomes a 
wonderful rider. He would not make a very 
graceful appearance in Central Park in New York, 
but there is no monkey in the museum there that 
can cling to a prancing horse more firmly than he 
can. And yet generally he rides without clinging 
atall. He does not press the horse with his knees 
or legs, but maintains his position simply by keep- 


| ing his balance. 


The most common plaything of the boy of Mex- 


| ico, and the one he enjoys above all else, is the 


lasso or riata. It takes the place of pea-shooters, 
popguns, slings, bows and arrows, and nearly all 
else but the horse, and is a plaything of which he 
seldom tires. 

He begins to throw his mother’s clothes-line as 
soon as he is able to make a noose in the end of it 
and coil it. With this he practises until he can 
throw it quite easily over a post, or the head of his 
younger brother. As soon as he begins to tire of 


run. To do this well requires a great deal of 
practice; but at last he becomes so skilful that he 
can cast the noose over any foot of an animal in 
full run, and soon afterward learns to do the same 


Most of his early practice is upon the dog or cat, 
or pig in the yard. Very soon the dogs and donkeys 


scarce, and the dogs have all taken to their holes, 
the boys practise upon one another, taking turns in 
running past their comrades, and trying in all pos- 
sible ways to avoid the noose with their feet. 

Many of the dogs in Mexico have been lassoed 
so often, that they will run for cover at the sight of | 
a rope in a boy’s hands; while others have become | 
so hardened that they will stand and watch the | 
rope with cool indifference, and spoil the boy’s fun | 
by not running at all. | 

This is a harmless amusement, for the rope is so 
light that it does not hurt, and animals learn to 
stop the moment the rope is fast around them. It 
is an amusement that might well be practised, 
under proper guidance, by boysin our own country; | 
for the ability to coil a rope, and cast a noose over | 





| are not more than ten years old. 


isan accomplishment that may be useful in many 
ways before one is done with this world. 

Mexican children are very seldom rude or saucy. 
They are taught to be polite under all circum 
stances, and to all people. Some parents woul:| 
rather have their boy be almost anything else than 
a grosero or rude person. For this reason one 
hears little quarrelling or rough talk among chi! 
dren playing, and sees hardly any fighting « 
bullying of little boys by larger ones. 

For the same reason Mexican boys are not as 
mischievous in many ways as the children of some 
The glass would stay for years 
in the windows of an empty house in Mexico, ani| 
one is never in danger of being tripped by a string 
stretched across the pavement. 

Many of the children brought up away from the 
cities in Mexico never go to school, and never 
learn to read or write. On the great farms or 
“haciendas,”’ thousands of children are born, grow 
old and die without seeing or knowing anything of 
the great outside world. Some of these farms are 
larger than certain whole counties in the Unite: 
States, and some of them have hundreds of labor 
ers, all of whom, from father to son, are born, live 
and die on the same farm. 

The boys in such a place begin to work when 
very young, generally herding cattle on horseback, 
and seem to enjoy life as much as any boys. 

But in every town of good size there are public 
schools, as with us. These are well attended, 
though most of the rich Mexicans send their chil 
dren to the schools of the City of Mexico or to 


other countries. 


| foreign countries, or have private teachers for 


them; and to finish their education, they are often 
sent to Europe or the United States. The great 
majority are left at home, however, and the schools 
are well filled. 

A public school in Mexico sounds like a large 
beehive. During one-half the day the children all 
study aloud, each one trying to make as much 
noise as possible. The rivalry thus stirred up is 
relied upon to make each one look at his book and 
learn something, whether he wants to or not. 

The young children generally are quite as bright 
as those of the United States, and many a little 
Indian boy whose father can give him nothing to 
eat but plain cakes of corn or wheat with a few 
beans and peppers can read, write and spell as 
well as the boys of our own country. 

One of the most interesting things to a strange 
boy in Mexico is the regiment of the School of 
Correction at the City of Mexico. This is com 
posed of nearly a thousand naughty boys who, 
instead of being sent to jail or allowed to run the 
streets, are sent to school and trained to be soldiers. 

They have a full field uniform with little knap 
sacks and little rifles, and a brass band of some 
twenty pieces, which plays pretty good music, 
although none of the players are over fourteen 
years old, and few of them over twelve. 

The regiment is divided into companies accord 
ing to the size of the boys, the largest being made 
up of boys from twelve to fourteen, and the 
smallest of boys from seven to eight. 

All the officers except the colonel and the leader 
of the band are small boys, and some of the oflicers 
Besides these 
there is a battalion of boys too small to carry arms. 
These, too, are all in uniform, and have a band of 
little buglers. 

Every week or two all these little soldiers have 
a parade in the streets in full dress, when they go 
through their dri, marching and countermarch 
ing, and making all the military movements, both 
private soldiers and officers looking as earnest anil 
proud as those of an army just returned from 


victory. T. S. VAN DYKE. 


eS 


For the Companion. 


| FOOTSTOOL WITH WASHABLE COVER. 


From strong cotton cloth cut two round pieces 
each thirteen inches in diameter. 

Sew astrip of the goods nine inches wide around 
one of these, and fill the bag as full as possible 
with excelsior, or any- 
thing that will answer the 
purpose. Sew the re. 
maining round of cloth 
over the top (Fig. 1), and 
the footstool will be ready 
for the cover, which 1ay 
be made of blue denim 
couched in decorative 
design with heavy soft 
white cord, or of common 
crash outlined with the heaviest turkey red cotton. 

To make the cover, cut a circular piece of the 
denim thirteen inches in diameter, and sew on this 


Fig. 1. 


| a strip twenty inches wide, which has previously 


been hemmed on the upper edge. 

Place the cover on the stool, and with strong 
doubled thread gather it up in the centre on the top 
(Fig. 2), leaving a frill for a finish. 


The cover can readily be taken off, and laundere! 
when it becomes soiled. If a casing for 2» «raw 
string be made at base of frill, then it may 
drawn up like a shopping-bag, and the cord ted i! 
a bow with small tassels on the ends would enhan 


| the appearance of the cover. 


White Bolton sheeting embroidered with hea’! 
yellow wash linen floss in different shades woul 
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make a dainty and serviceable cover, as it could be 
laundered without injury; or any combination of 
colors or materials that will harmonize with the 
furnishings of the room can be used. 


—_—_—_+o—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


AN INDUCTION COIL. 


In rheumatism, neuralgia and nervous diseases, 
electricity often is of great benefit. If it does not 
effect a cure, it may still render important service 
in alleviating the sufferings of the patient. The 
electricity employed is what is termed induced 
electricity, and, to be effective, must be supplied 
in a series of rapid shocks. 

Instruments which can be used for this purpose 
are, as a rule, quite expensive; but the amateur 
may easily construct one for himself. The instru- 
ment is but a slight modification of an electric 
bell, which was described in The Companion a few 
months ago. 

Around a round stick, three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, wind two or three thicknesses of paper, 
sticking them together 
with flour paste. After 
they have been dried, re- 
move the hollow paper 
cylinder, previously cut- 
ting it to a length of two 
and a half inches. In 





ing-wax, a piece of three- 
eighths round, soft iron, 
half an inch long, allow- 
ing an eighth of an inch 
to project. Then attach 
at each end a button of pasteboard an inch and a 
quarter in diameter. 

On this paper spool wind four layers of silk 
insulated No. 22 copper wire, connecting the ends 
as shown in the cut, and as was done in the case of 
the electric bell. Outside of this coil, and not con- 
nected with it, wind a large number of layers of 
the finest silk-covered copper wire that you can 
obtain; No. 34 would be the proper size. Fasten 
the coil, thus wound, to a base, by means of a 
strap of tin plate. Connect the two ends of the 
fine wire with two binding-posts. 

Cut a number of straight pieces of No. 16 iron 
wire, two and a half inches long. Bind them to- 
gether into a bundle having a diameter a little 
less than three-eighths of an inch, and so that it 
may be easily slipped in and out of the paper 
cylinder. 

After the coil has been fastened to the base, 
place on the side of the end containing the solid 
piece of iron an interrupter the same as on the 
electric bell. This consists of an L-shaped piece 
of wood, in a slit in which is inserted the bent end 
of a piece of spring brass which has been bent 
back upon itself. 

On the end of the spring which is next to the coil 
is bound by fine wire a piece of soft iron, an 
eighth of an inch thick by one and a half long. | 
The other end of the spring rests against the | 
point of a brass screw, which passes through the | 
longer arm of the L. 

One end of the battery is connected with this 
brass screw, and the other end goes to one end of 

the inside winding of the coil. 




















Ogee . The brass spring is then con- 
$i nected with the other end of 
X Ana the inside coil. The battery 


causes the spring to vibrate, 
which in turn opens and 
closes the main circuit. Each 
time that it vibrates it produces an induced current 
in the outside coil of fine wire, which is led to 
the body of the patient. The strength of this 
current can be regulated by pushing the bundle of 
iron wires in or out of the hole in the centre. 

Electrodes, with which to apply the electricity to 
different parts of the body, may be made by 
attaching small sponges to a round wooden handle. 
These can be kept in place by a few turns of bare 
copper wire, leaving one end of wire long enough 
to attach to the binding-posts. 


$4 ———— 
GOOD ADVICE. 


That there may be more than one interpretation 
to passages of Scripture which each reader con- 
siders quite simple has been demonstrated again 
and again. 

A little pupil in an English girls’ school, hearing 
the story of Joseph for the first time, took a 
decidedly original view of Joseph’s words to his 
brethren. It is easy to see how unquestionable 
the logic of her reading must have seemed to the 
small commentator. 

A London school-mistress had been talking to 
her first-class girls about that pathetic portion of 
the closing chapters of Genesis which deals with 
the reconciliation of Joseph to his conscience- 
stricken brethren. 

After the lesson, by means of “question and 
answer,” she elicited from the girls how Joseph 
“could not refrain himself” in the presence of his 
brethren, but wept aloud before them; how he 
cried, “I am Joseph. Doth my father yet live?” 
how he told them that they must return to Canaan, 
and straightway bring back the aged patriarch, 
and, finally, how the great wagons were brought 
out for the journey. 

“And now,” continued the mistress, “what did 
kind Joseph give his brothers before they started?” 

Of course she expected the reply, “Provisions 
and changes of raiment.” However, this was not 
the answer she received. 

“Yes, you may tell me,” she said, pointing to one 
of the girls. 

“Some good advice,” responded the pupil with- 
out hesitation. 

“What do you mean?” inquired the puzzled 
teacher, 

“Why, madam,” replied the little girl, “Joseph, 
knowing that his brothers were not accustomed to 
the use of wagons, thoughtfully said to them, ‘See 
that ye fall not out by the way!” 


one end of this fasten, | 
by means of glue or seal- | 
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Worms.—“‘Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 25centsabox. [Adu 








Teaches its stu- 
dents a trade and 


VALENTINE’ 

SCHOOL. OF md for circulars. 

TELEGRAPHY “Sissi, ws" 
Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular Utensils, 





of “* Never-Break” Steel Cooking 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 


WISITING, sue Eisen Yuwring Corde at 
—— ces. Sen 
fe i d 1 . 
CARD PLATE ““z2~ Bargains in Note Papers trom 
Send, postpaid, High Grade Note 
ENGRAVED Paper Forth Be. at regular prices. 
! HOUSE ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 
FREE : HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 
You 
Can 
Have 


59 Temple Place, Boston. 
no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown 
by cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid : 








$1.50, Ladies’ sizes; Men’s sizes, 25 cents more; Chil- | 
cf 


ren’s sizes, 40 cents less. Any width. Black or Red. 


Illustrated catalogue and price-list sent on application. | 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
122 East 13th Street, New York. 


The other 
good lamps are 
good at too 
great cost. 

There is one 

ee ~—=OS—iCwT that’ needs no 
care but filling and wiping ; 
that has no pocket for dirt; 
that is not provoking by day 
—the *‘Pittsburgh.”’ 

We send a primer on it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrTsBuRGH Brass Co. 







* 
he | 


ir 


— 








THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
orated Impo' Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orde: 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. 
address for our 64 page Ili d_ Catal 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this C0. 
" 


Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
_210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Pour 














Send your 

















STOKES 


GARDEN FO 

ann FARM i{ 

MANUAL 

Sent on receipt of 2stamps 
for postage 


CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. 
NEWEST GARDEN TOOLs & POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


“rier SEEDS 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 & 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 




















en starts them | 
in railroad service. | 








Stereopticons, 


Magic Lanterns. 
Lantern Slides to order. 
50,000 LANTERN SLIDES In STOCK. 

GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

{@" MENTION THIS PAPER. 

McINTOSH BATTERY & 

OPTICAL CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Remit postage 10 cents. 











VERY SKIN 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 


AND SCALP DISEASE, 
ing, age bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 

rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 

EMEDIES, consisting of CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best »hysicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi- 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 5c. ; SOAP, 5c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


t@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2% 
ea prevented by CuTICURA Soap. #1 








Rheumatism, ‘Kid: ney Pains, “and Muscular 


YF Weakness relieved in one minute by the CuTr- 


CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


| T 
| H 

E 

CENTRAL DRAFT BURNER. 
— Is the LARGEST and HAND- 
: SOMEST Burner made. 
Gives the LARGEST and STEAD- 

IEST light. 

Can be used on ANY LAMP havy- 
ing either No. 2 or No. 3 collar. 
Is SIMPLE and DURABLE; easy 

to wick and take care of. 


Does not SMOKE or SMELL of 
oil. 












If your Dealer does not keep it, 


on receipt of $1.00. 


WALLACE & SONS, 


Ansonia, Ct., and 29 Chambers 
Street, New York. 


Send for a circular of our Cele- 
brated Connecticut Central Draft 
mp. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


I have kept a Scrap Book for a on 
many years of letters received from 





lish; some are short, short and good. Rainy 
days I sit down and read them, and have 
learned a good deal about the human body 
from some poor, sickly woman or over- 
strained man. Here is one of them. I call 
it a good letter: 
TRENTON, TEXAS, Sept. 28, 1886. 

| ‘To Kennedy of the Medical Discovery, 
| Roxbury, Mass. I am so proud of my re- 
| covery as to express my feelings in thanks 
|toyou. The RHEU ATISM has made 
me four-legged for six years. At last I 
have traded off two of them to Bell— 
Druggist—for four bottles Kennedy’s Dis- 
covery. I am yours, gratefully and unso- 
licitea, 


VOSE& SONS 


IPIANO 


ee ee eS ee | 
26000 SOLD _ AND IN USE, 

combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSEXSONS PIANO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Garfield Tea C | 
Sir Henry THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. 


bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention Companion. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


Garfield Tea overcomes results of 

















will send prepaid to any address | 


patients; some are long, too long to pub- | 


is8si.§ 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Unexcelled in any Quality Requisite in 
a First Class Piano. 


If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 
| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet, will be sent free to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen. 


® BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


GIVES A STEADY WHITE 
Lieut. 








SUPERIOR IN WORKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 


Prices lower THAN ANY 
OTHER LAMP of equal merit. 
Several attractive styles. 
(2 Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 


New York, Chicago, Boston. 


That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


| 


| 
| 

















| Children 


Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify - and build them up, by the 
use o' 


\_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


| OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
| HYPOPHOSPHITES 

Of Lime and 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT Is 
) UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. 


SEATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
8 

















Send sti mp for pri.ted matter of City and 


tate to Zshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
























































HEIGHTS. 


SCALING 


It takes a small brother to inform the world of a 
big brother’s accomplishments, says a contributor 


THE 


to Harper’s Magazine. 


Two boys were bragging of the respective merits 
of their older brothers, when one was overheard 
to. say: 

“My brother’s doin’ a big business. He makes 
ten dollars a week by sittin’ at a big desk and doin’ 
sums.’ 


“Poh!” returned the other, scornfully; “my 
brother writes poetry. He’s had two halt-calf 
books printed already.” 

+r 
JUST LIKE HIM. 


The features of a pug dog are of an irregular 
‘ east, and in themselves considered, are hardly to 
he called handsome. 


A young gentleman gave his sweethe 
dog as a birthday present, says the Philadelphia 
Times. \t was of the purest blood, with its nose 
burned off particularly short. 

The grateful recipient was profuse with her 
acknow jedgme nts. 

“Oh, thank you, 
You are so kind! 


she said; 


James!”’ 
It’s just like you! 


“thank - 


ae 


A HYPOCRITE. 


; Ilypocrisy is always the pretence of other people 
not our own. Witness this little dialogue : 
“I despise a hypocrite,” says Boggs. 
‘So do I,” says C loggs. 
e xample; he’s ‘the biggest hypocrite on earth. 
des vise that man. 
‘But you appear to be his best friend.” 
“Oh yes; I try to oo friendly toward him. 
It pays better in the end.”—Br ooklyn Life. 
Or 


AN illinois newspaper wickedly invents the story 
that the Massachusetts State Board of Health has 
recommended that “every ship sailing —, the 
high seas should be well supplied with chewing- 
gum, so that in case of shipwreck the unfortunate 
vassengers may have something with which to 
veguile the weary hours.” 


QW 


$3.00 
$5.00 
$4.00: 
$3.50 
$3.50 ©: 
$2.50 


excellence 


Genuine hand-sewed. 


fand-sewed welt. This shoe « 
durability for this price. 
parison with other makes of shoes. 
Goodyear welt. 


standard dress shoe ata popular price. 
ork. 


2.2. 
the EE e asked. 
all de esiring a first-class shoe. 


art a pug | 


“Now take Knoggs, for | 


L. DOUGLAS | 


For CENTLEMEN. 


Is made in fine calf, seamless, and laced water; 
and wearing qualities cannot be be 
the recommendation of wearers of 250,077 pairs in 1390. 


An elegant and stylish dress or street 
shoe which commends itself. This shoe will give equal satisfaction 
to those costing much more, as one trial will convince you. 


‘annot be duplicated in style and 
Satisfy yourself on this point by com- 


You can scarcely distinguish this shoe from the 
best hand-sewed goods. Easy, stylish, and durable, it has become the 


Felice and Farmer's Shoe is especially adapted for outdoor 
For policemen, farmers, letter-carriers, railroad men, etc. 
cannot fail to please and give the best satisfaction. 


25 and $2.00 for workingmen are all well worth more than 
They are specially pre 
Warrantec 


*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaccous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the 
genuine, made by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston. [Adr. 


> - 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be | 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 


27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adr, 
STAMP Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
383183 percent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 
TA MPS. Fine Sheets. Large disc. Agts. wanted with 
ref. Autographs for sale. H.K.Sanderson,Lynn, Mass. 
AMP 300 mixed, rare Australian, ete., 10c.; 75 fine 
var. and nice album, We. Illus. list Se. 

Agt’s Wanted, 40 per c.com. F. P. Vincent, a 


AnD PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 

SHOR lessons, <alf-course. TEN CENTS, 

Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila, 

WEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 

| Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type an 
put wu 


Satisfaction 
P WORKS, New Haven, 

























P assured. 


EAGLE STAMP | 


‘Wonderful Success ! Agents Coining Money ! ! | 


Samples free by mail on receive of 25 cents. 
Descriptive circulars and ms to a ents 
melee upon application. Address COMBINA- 

TION CLOTE ts LINE CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





K FOUNTAIN PENwarites™ 
,sooeewones. LFILLING 











Cc 
It would pay you to 
DEADER: send for my “priced 
list of books. Revised 
monthly. Treating on all sub, ects — Religion, 
History, Poetry, Travels, rts, etc. List of all pop- 


ular Ma; ao with subscription rates all sent free. 
KE. T.P RKER, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


ERFECTION” DYES. 


GUARANTEED Fast and Brilliant. To enable 
you to try them we will send }¢ dozen of any 
eolors you name for 40 cents with our sample 
ecard and catalogue. Single package 10 cents. 





rite 


W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


Now Process OG BISCUIT. 


~iseidae © 





other — and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities of any other brand. Send for free book on 
management of dogs in health and disease 
Retail price 10c. per lb. ya sent by mail for 5 cents. 
ASSOCIATED Fanciers, 400 N. Third &., Philadelphia, Pa 





~ gy! grain, and its 
ter shown than by 


, it 


BOYS 


shoddy, but leather throughout. 
rip, and will stand more hard usage than any 
qinee ces sold at this price. 74,28'2 pairs sold 


oy to meet the purses of 
not to rip 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








JANUARY 22, 1891. 








CAME OF RUNAWAY Pics. | ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


Lots of Fun for Old and Young. 





























Sent by mail for six cents (6c.) in money or stamps. Tells all about dyspepsia and its causes. Tells what 
Cha mmerling, 220 North 2d Street, Phila., Pa. food tose’, and what toavoid. Sent free to ony address. 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., JouN H. McALvin, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the = \ 
lowest cost. Business houses LIN a 
supplied with competent as- Ww 
| sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. And STEREOPTICON all prices. Views illustra: 
ALL GEnULES ting a —s for PU ic EX TIONS 
STAM PS Varie | etc. table business for aman aR na capi- 
eties China, Nicaragua, , + -% Old | tal. ts snterns for Home Amusement. y 
Japan and Egypt, Bosnia, Peru, Orange, free. McA McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau st. N.Y. 
lawaii, fineo 8., Interior, Treasury, 





P. O., 


War, etc., with elegant Stamp Album, 
nly 25¢e. 100 assorted rare Mexico, 
Ceylon, Gutene, Sethey, Costa-Rica, etc., 
only 10e. Large new 20 page Price 
ete., FREE! AGENTS *weNTED at 33 1 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ives instant re- 


BARNEY & BERRY 





or by mail. 
FR aint ‘“*Anakesis, 
Box 2416, New York City. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 


CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








FREE. 

















ad “Down With High Prices.” 
and ADVERTISEMENTS! = THIS SEWING MACHINE 

Card Press, $3. Circular size, SS. wn 
Small pewspaper A $22." vas Pa netoenghngl S20 £ 
x13 Jobber, a, can sav ‘op Buggies 00 7.50 

= 
by printing for r others > yA) | oy ba = $5 .. py hy ey 
| setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for = A 240-Ib ,~- Scale va 3.00 
large catalogue of resses, Pe , cards, paper, etc., Hirect oe Ib. I o ie.” 40.00 
to factory. SEY CO., Meriden, C onn. F poy Kit 7 
1000 other Articles at — 


3 =| 






CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chi 


9 | 
——aT EUMATISW 


| RH CURED BY 


| dress, for go cents. Agents and canvassers 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


wanted. Se for circular. THE STOP- 
FORD FOUN MTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 

SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 


Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Masse 


TO STAY 
CURED 
Send name and address for THESIS, with 
REPORTS of CASES, to 
. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
716 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or I] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna -Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 












GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- | 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








E ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
and secure a beautifu 10cts, Send postal note or stamps to 


Powder. 
d or Moss Rose China Tea 


Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss | 





Company 








82. 00 and $1. 75 School Shoes 


are made of the 




































Beware of fraud. Do you want to 

EE wear the genuine W. L. Douglas 
4 Shoes : If so, read this caution care- 

f fully. L. Douglas’s name and the 


























price are stamped plainly on the mit. of all his advertised shoes 
before leaving the factory, which protects the wearer against high 
prices and inferior goods. If a shoe-dealer attempts to sell you 
shoes without W. L. Douglas’s name and the price stamped on the 
bottom, and claims they are his make, do not be deceived thereby, 
although the dealer may be your personal friend, put him down as 
a fraud. 


It is a duty you owe yourself or family, during these hard 
times, to get the most value for your money. You can economize 
in your foot-wear if you will purchase W. L. Douglas Shoes, 
which, without question, represent a greater value for the 
money than any other make in the world. 

-W. L. Douglas Shoes can be worn by every member of 
your family, and are in the reach of all in the United 
States, at the prices advertised above. 

If our local advertised agents cannot supply you 
send direct to the factory, enclosing advertised 
price. 

To order by Mail, Gentlemen and Boys will 
state size usually worn, style and width 
desired. Ladies will please give the style 

of toe desired, size and width usually 

worn, and if a snug or loose 
fit is preferred. For Misses 
state size and kind of heel. 

Address, 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 


$3.00 Hand-sewed Shoe 


The only 
for Ladies in the World. 





ici 


Ladies’ Opera Toe. 


Brockton, Mass, | 


Narrow London Cap Toe for Men. 






Se’ 

Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, | 

| Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 

|miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea Co, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 289, New York. | 











4 020 KINESTON ST BOSTON, rrg 








SHOE 


For LADIES. 


Isa hand-sewed shoe, and the only hand-sewed shoe sold and 
| at this price. It is made of the best | will wear 


3 


$3.00 





well and keep its shape; no shoddy or paper used in any part of 
it, and is of solid leather throughout. Made in the following ‘st yles: **Opera,”* 
“¢ mmon Sense.’’ Sizes, 2 to7, including half-sizes. C, D, E, EE widths. 


Is a new Seat. and promises to become a very Re ular-priced 
shoe. It is made of the it bright ——— on styli lasts, and 
finished in the best possible manner. Made in the following styles: 
Sense;” “Philadelphia Toe” (new); “Opera.”’ Sizes, 2 to 7, 
D, E, EE widths. 


$2.50 


on 
including half-sizes. 
\ 
a Is made in both bright Dongola and Pebble Goat, in a most finished 
°.. 00 manner, thus giving a fashionable and durable ‘shoe at a Lage 
price. They are warranted similar to the other lines. Made in the 
following styles: **C commen Sense;’? “Opera.” Sizes, 1 to 7, including half- 
sizes. C, D, E, EE wid 


$1.75 


ular Heel.”’ 


best material, no 


They will not FOR MISSES, made expressly to meet a long-felt want for a shoe 


combining style with the hygienic principles so necessary in the foot 
wear of misses and young ladies. Styles, *‘Spring Heel;’? ‘*Reg- 
Sizes, 11 to 2, inchiding half-sizes. D width. 


W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe was awarded the medal for superior 
guality of material and proficiency tn workmanship over all other 
shoe exhibits, by the Massachusetts Mechanics 
Charitable Association, Boston, 1890. 





Correspondence Invited from Dealers 
who want an Agency. 

We claim all W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES to be 
the Best made that are sold at the prices named 
for each. We not only make this claim, but sub- 
stantiate our statements by warranting, and so 








stamping every pair, thus giving consumers 
the fullest redress should they not prove 
by either replacing 
with a new pair or returning the 
amount paid, if any 
imperfections occur 
through fault of man- 
ufacturing. 


as represented ’ 









Plain French Toe for Men. 


These cuts show the most popular styles of lasts of both Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Shoes —and no matter what style you 


select we guarantee a perfect fit. 





